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Compost Manure. 

A correspondent, who has just commenced farm- 
ing, desires to know the “cheapest method of ma- 
king compost at the shortest notice.” This is a des- 
jderatum to the farmer ;—a question in which every 
one is interested, and which is intimately connected 
with the fertility of his soil, the abundance of his 
harvests, and the profit on his expenditure in money 
of labor, or both. An answer to the question, how- 
ever, cannot be given, which will Ait every case, 
because of the different location, and of the abun- 
dunce or scarcity of the means, which will exist in 
different situatiens. We would advise our friends 
to seek outa place, if such an one can be found in 
his premises or neighborhood, where swamp muck 
can be found in abundance, and of easy access. 
This word, “muck,” is a general terta, and is usually 
applied to any deposit of vegetable matter ina 
moist situation. Sometimes it occurs in a state of 
dark, finely divided matter, which is more properly 
speaking, muck. Sometimes it occurs in the form 
of fibrous matter, matted and interwoven together, 
when it is called peat. In either case it contains a 
large quantity of that peculiar substance which is 
now called humus, and which constitutes one of 
the essential elements of the food of plants. It is, 
however, in an insoluble state, and while in this 
state, that is, as long as it cannot be dissolved inthe 
water or moisture which is in the soil, it cannot be 
taken up by the pores of the roots, and converted 
to the substance of the plants te which it is applied. 
The experiments of Dr. Dana, of Lowell, (Ms.,) 
have proved that the best substance which can be 
added in order to change this muck from an insolu- 
ble toa soluble state, is alkali. A mixture, there- 
fore, of ashes with it, will bring about the desired | 
change. Leached ashes will answer very well for | 
this, but unleached ashes are better because of 
their containing more potash, and, of course, re- 
quiring a less quantity of them. The cheapest 
mode, theretore, of making compost is, when muck 
and ashes can be easily obtained, to mix them to- 
gether in suitable proportions. But our friend wishes 
to know the quickest mode, as wel] as the cheapest. 
Whether this dispatch and cheapness can be com- 
bined together, depends very much on circumstan- 
By hauiing muck and ashes into our cattle 
yard or into the hog sty, and letting them be there 
to undergo the changes which will inevitably take 
place during a six months exposure to the op- 


ces. 


erations which must act upon it, we get a first 
rate manure, at a cheap cost. If we mix the 
muck and the ashes together, and occasionally 
shovel them over so as to intimately incorporate 
them, we get a cheaper compost, but not so rich 
in the nutritive ingredients as if it had been expos- 
ed in the cattle or hog yard. The most expeditious 
mode of decomposing muck, straw, sods and such 
like materials, will be to combine them together in a 
heap, or large mass, and water them occasionally, 
with what we call a rotten liquor, or in other words, 
water which is impregnated with vegetable and an- 
imal matter, as is often found in some stagnant “pud- 
dle,” or pond-hole. Several patents have been twa- 
ken out in this and other countries, for peculiar 
modes of mixing these materials, but they cannot 
be very valuable to the inventors, for the operation 
cin be so varied that the same results can be ob- 
tained without following the same course that they 
do. 

‘he main object in these cases is, to bring on de- 
composition, and the laws of nature, when all the 
requirements of decomposition are at hand, will 
go on and produce this result without the aid of a 





patent right. These requisitions are—moisture— 
heat—and oxyyen. The materials being packed to- 
gether, are watered occasionlly by the above named 
liquor, which is poured into holes made by a crow- 
bir into the mass, and in the course of two or three 
weeks the fermentation has been sv complete as to 
reduce the whole to a soluble manure. 

We will publish, ere long, Jauffret’s mode of pre- 
paring manure, according to his specification of his 
mode, which was patented in England, as long ago 
as 1837. The ingenuity of the farmer will point 
out to him many expedients for bringing about the 
desired object of making compost, which the par- 
ticular circumstances of his sitoation may require. 
He inust bear in mind that one object is, to redace 
vegetable and animal matter to a soluble state, and 
in a compost, materials are put together in all sta- 
ges and conditions, from that which is dry and in- 
ert, to that which is already undergoing fermenta- 
tion. A little experience will soon give a person 
an insight into the “ why and because,” and lead him 
into such practices as will accomplish his object in 
the shortest time and cheapest manner. 


Leached Ashes. 

The editor of the New England Farmer, in copy- 
ing Mr. Foster’s communication to us on “ Use of 
Leached Ashes,” makes the following observation. 

We copy below, the section referred to. 


“ We would suggest to friend Holmes, of the 
Maine Farmer, that if he would copy into his paper 
the section of Dr. ees Ramey pobleenet in our 
last number, he might furnish bis cor i 
some information on the subject of his question. 
Dr. Dana says, (Essay, p. 34,)— In ashes, we have 
one part which may be leached out, and a 
which remains after leaching, called spent 
Let us see then in leaching, what parts 
away. First, we take away all the acids exce 
the phosphoric. Secondly, we take away nearly 
all the potash and soda. What 1s left? The 
phorie acid and all the bases. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the strength of ashes can never wholly 
be leached out, if that depends apon the salts, 

In spent ashes we have nearly all the bone- 
dust left; and besides this, a portion of what is 
usually considered the real strength, that is, the 
potash. This is chemically united to certain of 
the other constituents of ashes. You cannot leach 
it out, leach you never so long.” 


A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer, says a 
jady of his acquaintance colors woo! and woolen 
SS a common garden weed, 

the lady assured him it was in every re- 
spect to the best indigo blue. 
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Look out for Caterpillars. 

These little varmints came out early this spring, 
and you will find their silken tents spreading in the 
forks of the branches of your fruit and other trees. 
Crush them “in the bud,” or rather, before they get 
hold of the bud. 

If let alone, they will destroy a who'e tree in a 
short time, and not only destroy the tree, but prepare 
trouble for you long hereafter, by laying the foun- 
dation of thousands of similar colonies which shew 
themselves from year to year, rendering it very 
difficult to extirpate them. 





From the N. E. Farmer. 


Benefit of mixing Soils. 


Mr. Epiror:—I was grat fied with the commu- 

nication of L. Bartlett, Esq., on Sulphuretted Hy- 
drogen, in the Farmer of the 3d inst. There is no 
doubt but any mixture of soils, or any soil trom a 
cousiderable depth brought to the surface, will act 
é ficiently as wanure, and in many cases very pow- 
erfully. Some 16 years since, I built a house, and 
the earth trom the cellar was used for grading. 
The bottom dirt, which of course came on top, was 
a tatty blue clay, with a strong sulphur smell. At 
the east end it was proposed to have a garden, and 
[ intended to haul on a covering of other earth, but 
other business prevented, and it was planted with 
cucumbers, squashes, &c., which, much to my sur- 
prise, exceeded every thing else in the garden, and 
tor the three years [ occupied it, it maintained its 
Superiority. 
A few years since, while walking in the lower 
yard of the Maine State Prison, I observed a patch 
of corn, cucumbers, &c., growing so very rank as 
to induce me to ask the warden what was used for 
wanure. He said, “Nothing—they were planted on 
earth dug from the bottom of the quarry by sume of 
the convicts, and nothing else was put on them.” 
This was a light yellow loam, lying between the 
joints of the lime-rock, and brought from a depth of 
50 or more feet, and did not look as if any thing 
would grow on it, 

I have within a few years fertilized a mere clay 
bank, by bringing on soil from the road-side; and 
any imixture of soils of different qualities, so far as 
my experience extends, wil! improve the crops equa! 
always to the expense incurred, and often much 
more. B. 
Kennebec Co., Me. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


Sowing Corn for Fodder, 


The writer performed an experiment on a limited 
scale as follows: 

A gravelly loam was selected, of sufficient fer- 
tility, probably, to yield in ordinary seasons about 
twenty-five or thirty bushels of corn to the acre. 
Shallow furrows were made witha one horse plough, 
two feet and a half asunder, and in these corn was 
strewed at the rate of twenty grains to a foot,—a 
small portion with only ten grains to the foot for 
the sake of experiment. The extreme drought of the 
summer, and a soil tending to dryness, eff: cted the 
crop very severely; nearly every day, for seven 
successive weeks, the leaves of the corn were |it- 
erally rolled into cylinders, while ordinary crops of 
corn, planted far less thickly, exhibited Jittle-indica- 
tions of the parching heat. This crop was plough- 
ed twice, and hoed sufficiently once. 

Early in autumn, a portion of averaged growth, 
was measured, cut and weighed; it yielded when 
green, at the rate of fourteen and a half tons to the 
acre. It was not weighed when dry. Those fur 

rows which had only ten grains planted to the foot, 
yielded scarcely two thirds the quantity of the rest. 
From the thick growth, and consequent smallness 
of the stalks, horses as well as cattle, ate them with 
avidity, devouring stalks and leaves alike, without 
leaving a vestige of either. 4 

Dr. Button, of Newark, Wayne Co., sows corn 
broadcast for fodder, immediately after his ordina- 
ry crop of corn is planted, at the rate of four bush- 
els of seed to the acre ; and without any further at- 
tention. he had harvested from five to six tons of 
dry fodder to the acre. Joshua A. Miller of the 
same plece, pursues a similar course; his crop, the 
last season of severe drought, on land yielding 
about twenty bushels of corn to the acre, was more 
than four tons of dried stalks to the acre. And 
sv excellent has this proved, as food for cattle, that 
when a heap of it is covered with the best hay, 
they throw aside the hay and thrust their noses to 
the stalks, which they wholly consume before the 
hay is regarded with any respect Snes 


Every farmer should sow a few acres in corn for 
feed for bis stock during winter, they will eat it in 
preference tuo the best timothy hay, and eat stalk 
and all, when they are cut upg which may be easily 
done by a strong cutting machine, 

Mr. Newhall, of Dorchester, Mass., sowed his 
corn in drills three feet apart at the rate of three 
bushels per acre, on the first of May, and 7th of 
June, the produce from the last was about thirty 
two tons of green fodder per acre, or about thirteen 
tons when perfectly dry. It can be raised on good 
land at less expense than any other food for cattle. 
[Ploughboy. 





Iaisn Porarors.—A well informed and expe- 
rienced farmer says, in the Gardener and Practical 
Florist, that he is wel! satisfied that the productive 
power of seed potatoes is much diminished by suf- 
fering thein to become over ripe, and he gives good 
reasons for his belief. He digs the potatoes before 
the vines are dead, and places those intended for 
seed in pitts dug in a shady, airy situation, not more 
than six bushels in a pit, covers them with straw, 
and then with earth two or three feet. In greater 
bulk they may ferment. He says that the great er- 
ror is Jate planting and late harvesting; 4!) kinds 
should be planted very early, and all should be dug 
as soon as the growth is completed. 





Furrows ror Corn.—A beam, four feet long, 
with a pair of sharfts for a horse, and a slight pair 
for a man, and two cultivator teeth in it, 
three and a half feet apart, or further, if you choose, 
will make an excellent strike for coru or bean plant- 
ing, in all cases where the land is not very rough.— 
You make two tracks where you would make one 
with a plough, and you make better tracks for your 
corn. The cost of this may be two or three hours 
labor for a man.— Mass. Ploughman. 


Make 
alum for every 10 pounds of tallow, dissolve it in 


water before the tallow is put in, and then melt the 
tallow in the alum water, with frequent stirring, and 
it will clarify and-harden the tallow so as to make 





use, alunost as good as sperm. 
No man ever who defrauded the prin- 








ter, or scolded his w 


own Candles.—Take two pounds of 


a most beautiful article for either winter or summer 


a 
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From the Central N. ¥Y. Farmer. 


The Farmers, 
BY “A TILLER OF THE GROUND.” 
Tune.—*Y ankee doodle.” 
The farmer ploughs his acres up, 
He plants his corn and taters; 
He sows his onions, beets and carrots, 
Cabbage and tomatoes. 


Chorus.—Plow your furrows deep and wide, 
Swing the scythe and cradle— 

Wives and daughters ply the loom, 
Cheese-press, churn and ladle. 


*Tis now the merry month of May, 
The birds they sing so sweetly ; 
Girls in the garden make their beds, 

For poseys, oh! how neaily. 


The boy he hawes his oxen round, 
He yells and puts the whacks on; 

Old winter’s gone to Nova Zembla, 
Hope he wont come back soon. 


When planting is done and June comes round, 
We all must go to hoeing; 

Long yellow days will make us sweat, 
And fit the grass for mowing. 


July has come—look up your scythes, 
Have rakes and pitchforks handy ; 

Then go to “ Independence,” and 
Sing Yankee doudle dandy. 


Put on the hay-racks, grease your wheels, 
And put in every linch-pin— 

Hire temperance men, let whiskey boys 
Drink whiskey for a livin, 


Hurrah, all baads both men and boys, 
Now ‘‘make hay while the sun shines,” 

Spread. out and turn and rake and pitch, 
The showers come quickly sometimes. 


Then cut your wheat and oats aud barley, 
Rake and bind them neatly ; 

And shook or stook or stout them up, 
And let them dry completely. 


Now fall comes on with lots of work, 
For all the mea and boys too— 

The farmer has hard work encugh, 
But then he has his joys too. 


Now all must go to cattle show, 
The farmer’s ‘‘field of glory ;”’ 

Hand in true “‘statements,’’ and see who 
Can tell the biggest story. 


Take care old winter dont come back, 
And catch you in the limbo’s: 

He never waits for lazy folks, ° 
To mend their broken wiadows. 


When all your stores are gathered in, 
Your labors crowned with plenty ; 
Then pay your debts and feed the poor, 
Thauk God for what he’s sent ye. 


When winter covers up your fields, 
And wheels no more can rattle; 

Get up your wood and read your books, 
Grow wise and tend your cattle. 





From the New England Farmer. 


Dana’s Prize Essay on Manure. 

Extract from the Report of the Committee appointed 
by the Trustees of the Mass. Society for Promo- 
ting Agriculture, to award the Premium for the 
best Dissertation upon Manures, and their applica- 
tion to the various Soils in this Commonwealth. 


The author of the following Essay upon the appli- 
cation of Chemistry to Agriculture, is known to be 
one of the most scientific and best practical chem- 
ists of the country; a man of genius; a gentle:nar, 
too, who has done more to advance the science of 
Chemistry as applied to Agriculture, than any other 
manin America. It is intended to be written in 
plain language, such as most farmérs can under- 
stand, if they give their attention to it. The prin- 
ciples laid down are generally such as are well 
established, and no longer doubtful. The great 
object, however, of the Essay is, to bring into more 
general notice a theory, and a practice growing out 
of it, suggested some years since by the author, 
which has received the sanction of some of our 
practical farmers, who have tried it under his direc- 
tion. 

1f the author is correct, common peat, when mix- 
ed with soda, potash, or ainmonia, in the proportions 
given by him, would be, on most soils, equal, as a 
fertilizer, to the common manures used by the farm- 
ers. 

Should his views be hereafter fully sustained by 
experiment, it will lead, we think, to the greatest 
improvement that has ever taken place in the Agri- 
culture of the State. A cord of peat earth can 
often, with us in Massachusetts, be obtained from 
the meadows, as easily as a cord of manure from 
the barn-cellar; and one dollar’s worth, or twenty 
pounds of soda ash, would, according to the author, 
make the one equa} to the other. 

The theory on which the author founds this prac- 


without detriment. To this theory we cannot, at 
present, subscribe. 


both profit and pleasure from the perusal. 


miom of One 


of this Commonwealth. 


ESSAY. 
SECTION FIRST. 


There is one thing settled in farmin 
nure never It always tells. 
two ways a it. There is here neither 
nor ulation, nor doubt, nor misgiving. “Moc 
it w master, and it will come 


that 


contain, we can easil 
The whole doctrine 


the “ agriculture — 


which are essential to their growth. 
2. Manure contains all 


plants want. 





find out what a grown plant 





tice is, that potash or soda may be substituted for 
each other and for amaonia in the compost heap, 


But whether they adopt this 
theory of the author’s or not, most of our farmers 
who may read this Essay, will, we believe, receive 


We therefore recommend, that the Society’s pre- 
Hundred Dollars, be given to Dr. 
Samvert L. Dana, for the best Dissertation upon 
Manures, and their application to the various soils 


right,” is an old 
It is considered a fact so well established 
thinks of disputing it. There is advan- 
tage in asking why barn-yard manure never fails. 
The answer is easy: It contains all that plants need 
for their growth. If we know then what plants 
tell what is in manure. 
mannres, then, falls into 
two plain ope on which hang all the law and 


1. contain and need certain substances 
substances which 
If then, we would find out what it is which ma- 


, We must first 
nure contains that makes plants grow. Tun cai 

















be done without some little, a very little, knowledge 
of chemistry. Do not be startled, reader. I sup- 
pose that you may know nothing of chemistry—no, 
not even its terms. Asa very sensible man, who 
wrote letters on botany to a young lady, said, to en- 
courage his pupil, it was possible to be a very good 
botanist without knowing one plant by name, so is it 
possible to become a very good agricultural chemist 
without knowing little more than the chemical names 
‘of a very few substances. You know nothing of 
chemistry, it may be, and as little of law; yet you 
will go to law, and learn some of its tern:3 by a 
dear-bought experience. The law terms are harder 
to learn than the chemical terms. Now] fear that 
some persons who have followed me thus far, will 
shut up the book. It is, they say, all stuff, book 
farming, and beyond us. If one may not understand 
what manure is without this learning, we may as 
well begin where our farthers ended, and that was 
where our forefarthers began ages ago. By a little 
law, however, picked up as a juryinan, or witness, 
selectman, town-clerk, justice of the peace—yea, 
perhaps, by hearing an indictment read—men do 
come to understand what a lawyer means when he 
talks. So, too, by a little chemical talk, a man may 
learn what a chemist means when he talks of oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine, and carbon ; pot- 
ash, soda, lime—(al] these are old friends; the very 
names make us feel at home again)—alumina, mag- 
nesia, iron, manganese, and silex, sulphur, and phos- 
phorus. Here is along list. Long as it is, perhaps 
it will be thought worth learning, when you are told 
that these are the names of all the substances found 
in plants, every substance which they want. Out 
of these is made every plant. Every part of every 
plant, from the hyssop on the wall to the mountain 
cedar, contains some or all of these. Be not dis- 
heartened, Look over, reader, the list again care- 
fully ; see how many are old names of things which 

you know, Of the fourteen you know nearly one- 

half by name and by nature. These are potash, 

soda, lime, magnesia, iron, sul;hur, Perhaps. you 

will add, that you know carbon is coal, or rather coal 

corbon. You have heard, from some travelling lec- 
turer at your town lyceum, that oxygen, and hydro- 
gen together form water; that oxygen and nitrogen 
form the air you breathe; that nitrogen and hydro- 
gen form ammonia, or sal volatile, which gives the 
sharp smell to the smelling-bottle. Besides, the 
thing has been said so often, that you must have 
heard it, that chlorine, the substance which bleaches 
in bleaching salts, united to soda makes common 

salt, or if chlorine is united te ammonia, a salam- 
moniac is formed. Now by changes and combina- 
tions among these fourteen things, nature makes 
every thing we find in plants. Many of these are 
invisible to us, as in the air. The substance called 

chlorine, perhaps you have never seen, but if you 

ever smelt it you will never forget it. It is often 

sme!tin apiece of bleached cotton, when opened 

in the shops. It gives the smell to bleaching pow- 
der, used to disinfect the air during cholera and 

other diseases, If you could see it, it would appear 
merely a faint yellowish green air. It is all-power- 
ful on vegetation. As it forms a part of common 

salt, say half of its weight, we may dismiss the fur- 

ther consideration of it by saying, that, in some 

shape or other, chlorine is universally diffused in 

soil and plants. 

The last above may be divided as follows: first, 
the airy or volatile; secondly, the earths and metals; 

thirdly, the alkalies; fourthly, the inflammables. 

Only the third and fourth provisions require to be 
explained or defined. The substances called pot- 

ash and soda, are termed alkalies. They are said 

to have alkaline properties. Touch your tongue 
with a bit of quick-lime, it has a hot, burning, bitter 
taste. These are called alkaline properties. Be- 

sides these, they have the power of combining with, 

and taking the sour out of, all sour liquids or acids— 

that is, the acid and the alkali nuetralize each oth- 
er. This word alkali is of Arabic origin: its very 

name shows one of the properties of alkalies. “Kali” 
is the Arabic werd for bitter, and “al” is like our 
word super—we say fine and superfine; so kali is 
bitter; al kali, superlatively bitter, or truly alkali 
| means the “ dregs of bitterness.” 

I wish, reader, for your own sake, as well as my 
own, that you should fix in your mind what I have 
said about alkali and alkaline properties. Alkali 
isa general term. Itincludes all those substances 
which have an action like the ley of wood ashes, 
which you use for soap-making. If the ley is boiled 
down dry, you know it forms potash. Now lime 
fresh slacked has the alkaline properties of potash, 
but weaker, and so has the calcined magnesia of 
the shops, but in less degree thun lime. Here we 
have two substances, earthy in their look, having 
alkaline properties. They are called, therefore, al- 
kaline earths. But what we understand chiefly by 
the term alkalies, means potash, soda, and ammonia. 
Potash is the alkali of land plants; soda is the alkali 
of sea plants; and ammonia is the alkali of animal 
substances. Potash and soda are fixed, that is, not 
easily raised in vapor by fire. Ammonia always 
exists as vapor, unless fixed by something else. 
Hence we have a distinction among alkalies which 
is easily remembered. This distinction is founded 
on the source from which they are procured, and 
opon their nature when heated. Potash is vegeta- 
ble alkali, derived from land plants; ammonia is 
animal alkali, derived from animal substances. 

Potash and soda are fixed alkalies; ammonia is a 
volatile alkali. Potash makes soft soap with grease, 
and soda forms hard soap. Ammonia forms neither 
hard nor soft—it makes with oil a kind of ointment 
used to rub a sore throat with, under the name of 
volatile linment. But though there be these three 
alkalies, and two alkaline earths, I want you to fix in 
your mind, reader, that they all have common pro- 
perties, called alkaline, and which will enable you 
to understand their action without more ado about 
their chemistry. 

The inflammables, or our fourth division, are sul- 
phar and phosphorus; both used in making friction 
matches. The phosphorus first takes fire by rub- 
bing, and this sets the sulphur burning. Now, the 
smoke arising from these is only the sulphur and 
pentane ee a vital part of the ——— 

is compound of vital air, or oxygen, as it is 
ed, and inflammables, forms acids, called sulphuric 
and phosphoric acids. So if you burn coal or car- 
bon, it is well known you form fixed air, or carbonic 
acid. That is, by burning, the coal or carbon unites 
with the oxygen or vital part of common air, and 
forms carbonic acid. The heavy, deadly air, which 
arises from burning charcoal, has all] the properties 
of an acid. And now let us see what these proper- 
ties are. 

All acids unite or combine with the alkalies, alka- 
line earths, and the metals. When acids and alka- 
lies do thus unite, they each lose their distinguishing 
properties. form a new substance, called a 
salt. It is very important you should fix well in 
your mind this definition of a salt. You are not to 
confine your idea of a salt to common salt. That 
is a capital example of the whole class. It is soda, 
an alkali, united 'o an acid, or chlorine, or, to speak 
in the terms the most intelli 


~ 











fortis. Yet in saltpetre 


ad 


i to muriatic acid. 


So saltpetre is a salt. is: {2 pater entiod Se coma: 
pir characters 





are neutralized by each other. They have formed 
a neutral salt. Our list of substances found in 
plants, is thus reduced from things which you did 
not know, to things which you do know; and so 
we have saved the trouble of learning more of their 
chemistry. 

We have reduced the airy or volatile into water, 
formed of oxygen and hydrogen; of volatile alkali, 
formed of nitrogen and hydrogen or into acids, as 
the carbonic, formed of oxygen and-carbon—as the 
sulphuric, tormed of oxygen and sulphur—as the 
phosphoric, formed of oxygen and phosphorus ; and 
having thus got water and acids, these unite with 
all the alkaline, earthy, and metallic bodies, and 
form salts. To give you new examples of these, I 
may mention Glauber’s salts and Epsom salts. 
Glauber’s sa!t is formed of soda and sulphuric acid ; 
Epsom salts, of magnesia and sulphuric acid ; alum, 
of alumina or clay, and sulphuric acid ; green vitriol 
of iron and sulphuric acid; white vitriol, of zinc 
and sulphuric acid, plaster of Paris, of lime and 
sulphuric acid; bones, of lime and phosphoric acid ; 
chalk and limestone, of lime and carbonic acid. 
These are all examples of salts—that is, an acid, or 
a substance acting the part of an acid, united to an 
alkali, metal, or earth. 

We have thus gone over, in a very general way, 
enough of chemistry for any one to understard the 













knewing that neither a or cultivator could 
be run between the rows without cutting and lac- 
erating the roots, [ have never suffered any other 
tool but the hoe in my cornfields since—althongh J 
have one of Prouty & Mears’ horse-ploughs, a prime 
cultivator purchased at your store several years 
ago, and a steady horse to draw them. Since I 
have adopted this plan, I have had the satisfaction 
of knowing that my corn crops will compare, as to 
the quantity per acre, with any of the farmers in 
this vicinity. 

Mr. P’s plan of leaving the stalks uncut, no doubt 
added many bushels w his crop. For two years 
past, | have left an acre or two til) harvesting, with 
the full belief that | gained more in the corn than I 
lost in the fodder ; though I have my doubts about 
the fodder being very much less valuable than when 
cut in the useat was. 

I have had the stalks and butts mowed away af. 
ter husking, and given then a good sprinkling of 
salt, and my cattle have eaten them as freely and as 
clean aus when cut and bundled u 

I think there can be now doubt that the quantity 
of corn is lessened to the amount of 8 or 10 bush- 
els to the acre, by cutting the stalks, as is general- 
ly practiced. Careful and accurate experiments ot 
the Hon, Wm. Clark, jr., of Northampton, and oth- 
ers, have put the question beyond diepute. 

But a knowledge of the use and function of the 
leaf would, without an actyal trial, satisfy any one 
of the fact. Tie moisture or water in the soil, 
holding in solutien a variety of salts, is teken up 
by the rovtlets of plants, and by some mysterious 
power, propelled through the minute pores, or sap- 
vessels to the leaf, where, aided by solar light, (the 
rays of the sun,)a large amount of water escapes 
by evaporation, and the true sap is formed in the 
leaf, and by the vital powers, ur action of the grow- 
ing plant, the salts are retained to be assimilated, 
and assist in forming the complete and perfect plant, 
in all its varied parts and products Now if the 
stalk of corn is cut off just above the ear, with all 
its long and broad green leaves, we violate the laws 
of nature and deprive the seeds of a @rtion of 
that food that would have been elaborated by the 
agency of the leaves. 

The function of the leaves of plants, and the 
effect of the direct rays of the sun, in cansing a 
greatly increased absorption of water by the roots, 
and consequently a corresponding ratio of moisture 
by the leaf, is very clearly and simply illustrated, 
by an experiment recommended last year by Pro- 
fessor Henslow, to the farmers of one of the coun- 





chemical nature of manure. You see, reader, that 
with common attention, hestowed for an evening’s 
reading, one may learn these chemical terms and 
their meaning. And now, having learned this first 
lesson, let us review the ground gone over, and fix 
once and for all these first principles in our minds. 
Let us do this by a practical application of the 
knowledge we have gained. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





From the N. E. Farmer. 

Close planting of Corn, 
Mr. Breck :—I have sometimes thought that if 
farmers would communicate the results of unsuc- 
cessful experiments, through the medium of the ag- 
ricultural journals, they would confer as great a 
benefit upon the public as they do by relating their 
successful experiments. In accurdance with the 
above opimon, | will attempt to give the result of 
close planting of Indian corn the past season, though 
at the risk of being somewhat tedious, 
In the spring ot 1841, in consequence of the re- 
moval of an old fence, I had a strip of pasture land 
fifteen rods in length, and two rods in width, added 
to a field. It was ploughed up and planted with po- 
tatoes, and yielded a faircrop. In the spring of 
1842, there were carted upon it four cartloads of 
good stable manure, and deeply ploughed; after 
laying a few days, it was harrowed, and fuur more 
loads of good compust manure, made of samp 
muck, stable dung, lime, and ashes, were spread, 
and again poughed and harrewed. About the 10th 
of May, drills were made by a kind of horse-rake, 
with the teeth just three feet apart; three kernels 
of the “ Brown Corn” were dropped in the drills, 
at the distance of two feet; in a few days the 
corn came up, and grew rapidly; during the sea- 
son, the ground was merely scraped over with the 
hoe three or fonr times, but no hills made. In Oc- 
tober, when fully ripened, the corn was harvested, 
and produced over thirty bushels of large sound 
ears, and two bushels of smal! ears; and I think 
it would, when dry enough for the market, have 
shelled out 15 bushels, or at the rate of 75 bushels 
to the acre, 
I intended to have sown it last spring, with oats 
and grass seed, but upon reading in the N. E. Far- 
mer of March 22d, 1843, an account of a premium 
crop of corn raised in New York, by a Mr. Phelps, 
1 was led to plant the patch again with corn, upon 
his plan. In his statement of the cultivation, &c., 
he says; “On the 23d of May, 1842, 1 ploughed up 
one acre of greensward, for the purpose of plant- 
ing it with corn, After ploughing it once, | har- 
rowed it well, lengthwise of the furrows. 1 then 
inarked out the ground so that the rows and hills 
should stand precisely two feet apart either way. 
On the 25th of the same month, I planted it, and 
was careful to put precisely three kernels in each 
hill; when it was large enough, | hoed it, and con- 
tinued to hve it three different times. No other 
tool was used in the process of cultivation but the 
hoe, being very careful to keep the weeds and grass 
down as nuuch as possible, and in hoeing, to leave 
the ground as near level as possible each time. 
I permitted the corn to stand until it was fit for har- 
vesting, without cutting up or topping. Between 
the 10th and 15th of November, I began to husk 
and weigh the said corn. I found the aggregate 
weight from the said acre, in the ear, 13,286 \bs., 
of a good quality. About the first day of January, 
1843, 1 thrashed out all the sound corn that grew 
on the said acre, and measured it, and found that it 
fully held out 60 Ibs. to the bushel, and it produced 
me one hundred and twenty-two bushels of good 
merchantable corn.” 

After reading the above statement, I thought I 
would try my sinal] patch of ground again with 
corn, as before stated. I gave it the same pre- 
paration of manure, ploughing, and barrowing, 
that it had the year previous: it was planted about 
the 12th of May, precisely as to distance and seed, 
as Mr. Phelps says he planted his. It came up well, 
and the first of July I thought I should get a real 
crack crop—something to brag about—notwithstand- 
ing several old grey-headed farmers tuld me that it 
was planted so thick, it would not amount to much 
except for fodder. In August, [ began to think 
these old farmers knew a thing or two; for the bot- 
tom of the plants, 12 or 18'inches, assumed a yellow 
color, and but few of the suckers tasseled out, but 
shrivelied up and dried; the ears that started, (two 
or three to every stalk,) stood Pie erect, and 
did not “hang off” as they did the year before. 
However, when ripe, it was harvested, and accu- 
rately measured, and instead of thirty bushels of 
ears, as I had the year previous, there was but eigh- 
teen bushels. As every thing was as favorable to 
the crop, except its close planting, I can conceive 
of no possible reason why it not have been 
as good as the jous one, except the difference 
was caused by pe a te . which caused the 
corn to “draw up” spind em weak. 

From some experience of my own, and observa- 
tion in the cultivation of corn by others, T think 
Mr. Phelps’ method of culture is worthy of imita- 
tion, except the close ng. Several years ago, 
I planted a field of corn, and dropped two or three 
kernels extra in each hill, for fear the worms might 
take a part of them. At weeding or first hoeing, I 
pulled up a part of the surplus, and was surprised 
at the engi of the root—not roofs—as there was 


stances that the roots 


ties in England. He directs that three tamblers, 
numbered J, 2 and 3, be nearly filled with water, 
then oiled paper tied over the top of each tumbler, 
a hole made through the centre of each paper, and 
the stein of a leaf of a tree (with the leaf attached,) 
be passed through the hole in the paper, so as to 
touch the water. No. 1, is to have an inverted tum- 
bler put over it, and placed in the direct rays of the 
sun. No, 2 is to have an inverted tumbler put on, 
and placed in the light, but so as not to have the 
sun shine upon it; and the tumbler placed over No. 
3, is to have a fold or two of paper wrapead round 
it, so as to exclude the light, and then placed over 
No. 3. The result will be as follows :—No. 1. pla- 
ced in sunshine, will soon have the inside of the 
top tuunbler coated over with moisture, which will 
be in such quantities as to trickle down the sides. 
No, 2 will have a very little moisture on one side 
—and No. 3 will have no water within. This lit- 
tle experiment proves that corn, potatoes, and roots, 
should be planted at such distances as freely to ad- 
mit the sun’s rays, and that the amount of corn is 
lessened by cutting the stalks, and that the plock- 
ing of the leaves of mangold-wurtzel and turnips, 
for green fodder, must be attended with loss to the 
bulbs. 

Every body knows that plants suffer by being in 

the shade, if the ground is ever so richly manured ; 
and this experiment tells the why. In some parte 
of Russia, wheat is fit to harvest in six weeks from 
the time it is sown: their days contain 20 hours of 
broad sunlight, and that tells the wherefore. 
But the leaves of plants have another inportant 
office to pertorm: they possess the power of ab- 
sorbing the principal part ot their carbon from the 
atmosphere in the form of carbonic acid, which is 
decomposed by the leaf, (with the aid of sun-light,) 
the oxygen is liberated, and the carbon retained, 
and forms about 44 per cent, of the solid or woody 
texture of plants. If the effect of the sun’s rays 
upon growing plants were more generally under- 
stood, the plants in many of our gardens would not 
be left sv thick. Many persons seem to go upon 
the principle that the more cucumber and melon 
vines there are in a bill, (and the hills 2 feet apart,) 
the more fruit they will obtain. I have frequently 
seen twelve or fifteen plants left in the hill, and the 
owner would about as soon- have had one of his 
teeth extracted, as one of the plants pulled 7” 





a 
New Method of making Manure, 


1. Form your barn yard with a gradual descent to 
one side, so that the liquid formed by the rains will 
flow gently to that side: make the bottom as hard 
and smovth as possible, that there is little or no 
waste by soaking into the earth. Arrange your 
stables, hog-pen, &c., in such order, as to throw all 
the litter and manure into the yard. 

2. Sink a vat or reservoir to the lower side of the 
yard, of sufficient capacity to contain the juice of 
the yard. The most common form of the vat is six 
feet width by three feet deep, and twelve or more 
in length, according to the size of the yard, and the 
amount of liquor flowing from it. When the vat is 
more than twelve in length, it will be best to divide 
it by partitions into two or three parts, so that if at 
any time you want to use only part of the liquor, 
you can do so without any inconvenience. It will 
be further desirable to have the vat so connected 
with the yard, that wher once full, and you have 
commenced your manufacture, if additional rains 
come before you shall have completed your heap, of 
which we shall soon speak, you can prevent the 
liquid so formed from running into your vat, either 
by keeping it back in the yard or by turning it in 
another direction. 

3. In this vat mix the following ingredients as 
nearly as you can, without actual measurement or 
weight; to every barrel of liquid add 4 lbs. of stone 
lime just slacked, 4 Ibs. of wood ashes, good quality 
and dry, or an equivalent of leached ashes, or 1-4 
ib. of sult, or its equivalent of brine; 2 ozs. salt 
petre ; 20 lbs. plaster paris, or mud, or muck; JO Ibe, 
of excrements from the privy, or 20 lbs. of horse 
manure, Mix these ingredients thoroughly with 
the liquid in the vat, and if the vat contains one 
hundred barrels, increase the above ingredients an 
hundred fold. It would be well to mix these ingre- 
dients a few days before you lay up your heap, and 
stir them every day, but this is not essential. 

4. On the upper side of the vat lay the founda- 
tion for the heap, by placing poles or rails, with one 
end to the vat and the other extending from it, about 
two feet apart; on these lay other poles crosswise, 
(precisely as we do the fonndation for a stack of hay 
or grain) to keep the straw from the and that 
the liquid may flow freely u 

5. Having every thing prepared, commence laying 
up the heap by placing a layer of ~~ 
stalks, or whatever you have at hand, on foun- 
dation of the poles, to the thickness of a foot. You 
will find great advantage from throwing the mate- 
rials, as you collect them, into the yard and letting the 
cattle tread ca them, until they are thoroughly wet. 
When the layer is a foot thick, stir up the ingredi- 
ents in the vat and with a pail or other vessel, thor- 
oughly wet tbe layer on the poles. Place another 
layer on the first, and of the same thickness wet as 
before, and thus continue until you have raised the 
heap as high as you wish—say from six to ten feet. 
Be careful at wetting to stir up the ingredients from 
the bottom of the vat. The easiest and quickest 
way to wet the several layers, will be to use @ 
puinp, or elevate, with @ hose attached, to spread 

In such a case, jet one 


stir, another pomp, and a third manage the 
carefu method you pursue, to 
pony nny oe ly in HF ir parte. 


mon earth will answer. 














6. If the heap consists of straw, weeds, and the 
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make holes with an iron bar or other instrument in 
to twelve inches 

wn 3 about to the middle; then 
d in the vat, and pour it into the holes 
until the whole is saturated ; finally close the holes. 


tbe time of laying it ap, when much muck or mud 
bas been added, thirty days. wa? 
When it is desired to manufacture this kind of 
manure in places where barn yard liquid can not 
readily be obtained, river, spring or pond water, 
will answer the same purpose for wetting the heaps 
as the barn yard liquid by increasing in a sinall 
proportion, the ingredionts for the veriapte as given 
tion 3, and adding them to 1 
aggre : [Raleigh (N.C.) Star. 


Classes In Society. 

Dr. Channing, in one of his lectures on the 
elevation of ielcbeslag classes, made the fol- 
lowing remarks : — ° 

“Tt is objected, that the distinction of ranks 
is. essential to social order, and that this will 
be swept away by calling forth energy of 
thought in all ‘mea. The objection, indeed, 
though exceedingly insisted on in Europe, bias 
nearly died out here; but still enough of it 
lingers among us to deserve consideration. 
reply, then, that it is a libel on social order to 
suppose that it requires for its support the re- 
duction of the multitude of human beings to 
ignorance and servility ; and that it is a libel 
on the Creator to suppose that he requires, as 
the foundati™ of communities, the systematic 
depression of the majority of his intelligent off- 
spring. .The supposition is too grossly unrea- 
sonable oo monstrous, to require labored re- 
futation. I see no need of ranks, either as so- 
cial order or for any other purpose. A great 
variety of pursuits and conditions is indeed to 
be desired. Men ought to follow their genius, 
to put forth their powers in every useful and 
lawful way. Ido not ask for a monotonous 
world. Weare fartoomonotonousnow. ‘The 
vassalage of fashion, which is a part of rank, 
prevents continually the free expansion of 
men’s powers. Let us have the greatest di- 
versity of occupations. But this does not im- 
ply that there is a need of splitting society in- 
to casts or ranks, or that a certain number 
should arrogate superiority, and stand apart 
from the rest of men as a separate race. Men 
may work at different departments of life, and 
ret recognize their brotherly relations, and 
ewe one another. Undoubtedly, men will 
prefer as friends and common associates, those 
with whom they sympathize most. But this 
is not to form a rank or caste. For example, 
the intelligent seek out the intelligent, the pi- 
ous those who reverence God. But suppose 
the intellectual and the religious to cut them- 
selves off by some broad visible distinction, 
from the rest of society, to form a clan of their 
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cur; but antil recently we never heard of a 
hunted rabbit doing so. As a cou an} 
was passing throug et ome =e a — pa 
ogs in uit of a +s : be oe 3 

oe Te NEEL, tha, Seb ondcel a monster ne Se. Wee te ; Fe 
to run it would have been ca wee but ness isa noble trait, and were possessed by per- 
observing the man it immediately tu to-| sons more generally than it is at present, they would 
wards bim and leaped into his arms. He five happier, anderstand each other, and not be left. 
beat off the dogs, wih hes carrying the rabbit in doubt as to the correct meaning or interpretation 
a little way set it again at liberty.—Perth Ob-! oF the sayings and doings of their fellow-men. 
server. No man will ever be less respected fur his frank- 
ness, but, on the contrary, will be more highly 
Professor Von Grusselbach of Stockholm, | esteemed by all with whom he may have to do. 
has very lately brought,to a state of perfection The frank man speaks out his honest convictions, 
the art of producing a torper of the whole syS- sentiments and opinions, fearlessly, without enquir- 
tem, by the application of cold of different de- | ing whether or no they are in unison or correspond 
grees of intensity, producing from a lesser toa! with those of his friends and neighbors. If he has 
greater, so a8 to cause the human body to be- aught to speak against a neighbor, and is desirous 
come torpid without permanent injury to aDY | shat the object of his remark should hear it, he fears 
organ or tissue of the —- In this ee er Sahin anaes bien Sees to teats ied tealte lien tie 
Seay COMED Gl yrent HEmEE ee a *}complaint, thas giving the other an opportunity to 
qhev'e ney . wae a prenpes Sate isey duiiiehe himself. He does not sani leeches rela- 
as fresh ‘and blooming as they wort ’ tive to his neiglibors, that he 1s not perfectly willing 


S into their frigoric slumber. 
an ede of the learned professor Was they should hear; nor does he report them at all, 


first led to the subject by finding a toad enclo- unless they are founded in truth—and even then he 
sed in a solid fragment of calcarious rock 10) is not over-anxious to spread them, unless it be for 
feet in diameterpwhich when taken out, showed | the good of society. He stabs no man in the dark. 
unequivocal #gns of life ; but it was sUp-| He grants to others the same privileges and _liber- 
| posed that the concnsston caused by blasting’! ties which he asks for himself. In tact, he is “a! 
'the rock occasioned his death in a few hours plain, blunt man,” and “talks right on.” 
after. The opinion of Baron Gruithizen, who|" ¢ veral weeks since, we were visited by a right- 
is geologist to the King of tt aa Was jon down, bona-fide “plain, blunt man,” who lives up 
7000 « moar = ev sermons be the river some thirty or forty miles, and who had 
|e Ye di x — ia om of strata by which it, been @ subscriber to the Farmer for a short time. 
beeen harder eng ites this hint, the profes- He caine into the office and made krown his busi- 
|sor proceeded to make experiments ; and after | ness “ follows :— . 
,a painfal and laborious course of experiments} “ Be’s this the place whar the Maine Farmer 
‘for the last 29 years of his life, he has at last) oficé am printed ?” 
succeeded in perfecting this great discovery.— |. « This is the Farmer office, sir.” 
“Wal, you print one for Mr. 
up to , don’t ye =” 
_ “He takes the paper.” 
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No less than 60,000 reptiles, shell-fish, &c. 
were experimented on before he tried the hu- 
man subject. The process 1s not entirely laid 
before the public as yet, but I had the honor, 
/in company with a friend of visiting the profes- 
| sor. 

I shall give a slight description of one of the 
| outer rooms containing some of his prepara- ill ag ; 
| tions. Previous to entering, we were furnish-| “It is quite small, sir—only thirty-four cents. 

\ed with an india rubber bag, to which was at-| “Thirty-four cents! Oh hevings! He'll never 
This was put! be able tu pay that. 





, and send it 











straight off, cause he’s most desperate poor, and | 
don’t want your paper no longer. How much am | 
your bill agin him?” 


\tached a mask with glass eyes. I hardly ever read the paper.” 
lon to prevent the temperature of the room from “Ah, ‘you are the gentieman yourself, are you 
| being varied the slightest degree by our breath-} not 2” 

Jing. Jt was a circular room, lighted from the|  « py? Wal—ah—ye—y-e-s, I spose I’m he.” 


top by the sun’s rays, from which the heat 
was entirely disengaged by its passage through 


— 





lits glass, &c., colored by the oxide of copper, 
\(a late discovery and very valuable to the pro- 
| fessor.) The room is shelved all round, and 
‘contains nearly one thousand specimens of an- 
limals, &c. One was a Swedish girl, aged, 
‘from appearance, about 19 years; was con- 


| four-cents.” 
| “ Thirty-four. 


Wal, can’t ye take twenty-five ? 


as the times,” 
“Cannot take any less, sir.” 

| 

“Look here, now—you don’t get your paws on 


signed to the professor by order of the Govern- 
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Times am allfired hard, and money am twice as hard | 





the best reports that has yet 
: seat of Government this year. It 
an interesting document, and the variety of sub- 

's which it embraces, | -@ practical nature, 
! it ding sper ee aa whe natl 
the least Sc auc apaaee times,’’ and to 
know what progress the world is making in the peace- 
ful and thrice blessed and thrice blessing arts of ag- 
riculture, chemistry, and mechanics. 

Although the document which we have received 
contains more than 800 pages, we have'nt got the 
whole report yet. We hope to receive the whole sto- 
ry, if Congress sees fit to publish it, and if they don’t 
sce. fit to do it, we hope the people will have a fit 
of sending somebody there who will. We shall give 
extracts from the report, in our next. 


The Philadelphia Riot. 

This great city, which has been termed for a long 
time the “City of Brotherly Love,” has, withina few 
years past, totally and shamefully forfeited all claim 
to this high and noble title, and most disgracefully 
sunk itself into the loathsome mire of mobocracy. 
Rioting, fighting and death by vivlence, are scenes 
now often exhibited in the city of Philadelphia, and 
perhaps more frequent than in any other in the 
United States. The firemen are more savage and 
desperate than troops of mad dogs, and almost 
weekly have a regular-built knock-down and drag- 
out, often seriously wounding one another, and 
sometimes causing death. 

Jn to-day’s paper will be found a detailed account 
of a most horrid, heart-rending and deeply to be 
lamented affair, in the mad course and furious 
career of which, several intelligent beings have 
been sent, without hardly a moment’s warning, from 
time into eternity, and an immense amount of prop- 
erty cestroyed. This is indeed a melancholy state 
of things, and one that we fear will not be very 
soon settled. These large cities are the great reser- 
voirs of al] that is loathsome and nauceous—hot 
beds in the garden of sin and iniquity, from which 
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“Wal, he wants the tarnal thing stopped right /are yearly produced large crops of thieves, pick- 


pockets, blacklegs, libertines, rioters, &c. &c. Our 
quiet and peaceful villages are heavens in compari- 
son, 

The latest intelligence we have from the city of 
Philadelphia is up vo Friday afternoon, when, it is 
said, order was restored. Troops guarded the 
Churches ; several arrests were made; the Catholic 
Bishops issued a proclamation enjoining peace and 
patience, and affairs seem to be quieted. In the 


“ Well, sir, your are indebted to us just thirty-| course of the riots fourteen persons were killed, 


and thirty-nine wounded. It is thought that the 


| wounded will recover. 


“The Corsair of Casco Bay, or the Pilot's Daughler, 





by J. H. Ingraham, Esq. 
lished by G. M. Atwood.” 


We are indebted to Mr. Atwood, the publisher, 


Gardiner, Maine: Pub- 


RIOT IN PHILADELPHIA. 
The Philadelphia North American gives the fol- 
lowing account of the riot on Monday the 6th inst. 
An outrage entirely unprecedented in this eommu- 
eng ooh. eels the district of 
ton. Friday afternoon-last, a meeting of 
walk, Kon American citizens was he oe a 
Kensington. They were attacked is- 
by a superior force of Irishmen. In conse- 
uence thereof, a mass meeting was called of the 
merican Republicans, and the scenes below depict- 
ed occurred, as pear as we are enabled to gather 
from the conflicting accounts. Such an act is highly 
to be de ted: writing and feeling as Americans, 
we hardly dare to trust ourselves with a commentary 
it. 

After the meeting was organized 8. R. Karmer and 
Gen. Smith addressed the meeting, whren it commenc- 
ed raining, and the meeting adjourned to the Wash- 
ington market house, distant only about 200 feet.— 
Some of the Natives entered the market house, when 
they were addressed by a man named Patrick Fisher, 
who desired them in an authoratative tone to keep 
on their own ground and not come into that place—a 
scuffle ensued between Fisher and one of the Na- 
tives. The meeting being organized, Mr, Levin com- 
menced addressing it—in a dort time several brick 
bats were thrown at the crowd in the market house, 
soon after a pistol was fired from a street, about 100 
feet west of the market house. This was followed by 
a volley of brick bats and stones from a large num- 
ber of persons from the rear of the Hibernia Hose 


some 20 or 30 muskets and guns, the balls and shot 
from which took eflect upon the crowd, and instantly 
killed a young man 19 years of age, named George 
Shiffler—several buckshot lodging in his right side, 
and one of them passing through his heart. Several 
other persons were severely wounded; one of them, 
aameddennth Cox, very severely in the right thigh, 
and another named C, Jackson. Several others were 
wounded with balls, as the firing was kept up for 
some time from several houses in Cadwallader street, 
and among them were the following:—John Deal, 
George McGalmot, Samuel Beatty, Chas. Vansta- 
vern, Henry Temper, Edward Spsin and David Ford. 
The Natives retreated, but soon rallied, and drove 
back their assailants that were not in the houses; 
and, while engaged in carrying off their comrades, 
another attack was made npon them, and a hard 
fight with brick bats, stones, clubs and bludgeons 
yr ig place in which a number of persons were injur- 
ed. 
The murdered young man, Shiffler, we learn, was 
the only support of an aged mother in indigent cir- 
cumstances, who had thus been cut off in the spring- 
time of his youth by the hand of an assassin. 

A very large meeting of the American Republi- 
cans was held last evening, at the Assembly Build- 
ings, at which several resolutions were adopted—one 


Republicanism who were slain on Monday. Another 
was the ofler of a reward of $1000 for the detection 
of the perpetrators of the murders in addition to any 
rewards that may be offered by the proper authori- 
ties, 

The Philadelphia U. 8S. Gazette of Wednesday con- 
tinues the account of the riot on Tuesday. 

We have rarely, if ever, seen our city more excited 
than it was yesterday, in consequence of the outra- 
ges committed in Kensington on the day previous; 
and at an eaily hour, Brigadier General Cadwalader 
issued orders to his Brigade (that of the city proper,) 
to parade in the afternoon. 

Meantime, a meeting, held by resolve of one that 
was held in the Assembly Building, (on the night 
previous,) was called in the State House Yard, for 3 
o’clock, P. M. Previous to which, a great number 
of persons bore through the streets the American 


House, and was quickly followed by the discharge of 


was to attend in mass the funeral of those martyrs of 






Greble, stone cutter, 
entered his ri ates ona Paavo ot ut, bai. 
ion "a 

Wesley J. Rheindollar, shoemaken | ? 
his back at the right shoulder, Waveres “ite, 

diagonally, and passed out the left Se a 
oseph Rice—bullet entered his |.” 
him instantly. 

Mr. Rice was not engaged in the ag... 

left his house for a moment, and was lac , 

the street when the ball struck him.) OOking ».. 

Mathew Hammitt, ship carpenter—},, 
one of his ears—died instantly. 

Here follows a long list of wounded, —_ 
was 8S. Abbott Lawrence, a young man, » ™e 
Abbot Lawrence of Boston, who es ont n 
the outskirts of the crowd, when a bullet = OF 
and caused him much pain. It appearey 
amination that the ball had struck jy) Waiste 
lodged against a cent, which was in the.” 
which its course was stopped. The cp.) 
pletely bent up, and the escape of My, | 
may be certainly considered providers,,| 

umerous instancesof courage wor 
terday, especially by those who carried oi ,., 
ies of the fallen. One young nan who y,... 
carry off the body of Mr. Harmmitt. haa. 
row escape—several shots having beer, ; 
two balls passed through the skirts of is... 
one each side of his body. — 

Sheriff McMichael was unceasing j, | 
to put an end tothe riots. The wiliney 
out at four o'clock in the afternoon, any »,. 
put in motion at seven o'clock, Had y),. °° 17 
on the ground at four o'clock, the terr)\,, 
tion of life would have been prevented 
flagration would not have taken place, 
Maitland, was dangerous, Wound, 
shot fired by John Taggart. A negro. oy... 
market house, immediately fired at Tao... 
several shots struck him in the forehead, Ts, 
then ran intoa house, but a number of the \ " 
Americans rushed in and made him » prisoner 
was conducted down to Alderman Boileay's 
who, upon the oath of one of the spectyror 
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mitted him to Moyamensing Prison, |), 
office in charge of two officers and a number 


zens, but when near Beaver street, the eo; 
him vivlently out of the hands of his con, 
tied a rope around his neck and dragged }, 
distance along the street. 

His captors then passed the rope over || 
an awning post, and pulled him up for thy 
of hanging him, bot the beam broke and jy 
the earth: he was then drayged for some dw 
and finally left wim lying in the street, to x 
ance dead. He was, however, alive when) 
and remained so up to 10 o’clock last nigiy, 
cannot however survive. 

The entire row of houses on Cadwallader & 
had been destroyed, and presented an appear 
calculated to excite still further the bad pass 
men. 

From the most of these houses guns were ¢ 
Of the Market House nothing is left but the b 
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pillars. In the course of the morning an trish 
| named Oliver Cree, was taken from bis house py 
| Cadwailader street, in which were found two 


muskets; he was taken from the hans of the of 
cers and beat most unmercifully. After whieh he 

| was taken to Mayor Cannon’s and placed inthe lock 
up. 


’ 


[From the Spirit of the Times.] 
12 o’clock,—The Governor is said to have just 
arrived in town, and to have declared the City o 


: ey ‘ sane tinedl | | 
Owe, to refuse admis ion to their houses t |ment to experiment upon, having been found 
people of inferior knowledge and virtue, and to) ‘Ity of seciite’ hee onia: With Oe “Git 
" 4 - : . ry aly ° t 3 
diminish as far as possible the occasions of in- | SU'tY Of Murvering las if 
7 iception of a slight paleness, she appeared as | 
tercouse with them; would not society rise up| Ith an ee see aoe of 
. . di . inesine { s as > { st: 
as one man, against their arrogant exclusive- | 2°'Ce&P, W@tnous < le] 
= . s | complete torpor for two years. He intends, he 
ness? And if intelligence and piety may not|*""" ee 
be the foundation of a caste on what ground | @Y5. to resuscitate her i . ea hi 
. leonvince the world of the soundness of his 


twenty-five cents ev’ry day. Jt don’t grow on ev'ry 
bush. ‘A nimble sixpence is better than a sluw 
shilling.’ ” 

“* Just so, sir. 





| 
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But then we have charged you 
only our regular price, which is reasonable enough, 
and is precisely what others pay.” 

“Wal, tis as it tis, and it can’t be no tiser, I 


fora copy of the above work, a tale of 58 octavo 
pages, written by that popular author, Professor 
Ingraham, who resides at present in this village. 
We have not read it, but Jeff has, and he says that 
it is a “buster.” We predict for it an extensive 
circulation. It 1s quite seldom such works are 
published in Maine, at least in this section of the 


that was trampled on by the Irish Papists.’’ 


(We 
are not sure that the words are exact.) 


defence,’’ some appeared with deadly weapons. 


Flag, much injured, accompanied by a placard, bear- 
ing in large letters the following:—**This is the Flag 


At 3 o’clock the meeting in the State House Yard 
was very large, and as the call contained the addi- 
tion that those who came should be ‘‘prepared for | 


The | 


PHILADELPHIA UNDER MARTIAL LAW! 
It is suggested that the Mayor should convene a 
Generar Town Meerine 
of the citizens of Philadelphia to-day for the pur 
pose of protecting the lives and property of the 
community. It should be done. 
Thursday morning, 1 o'clock. The Cath 





shall they, who have no distinction, wealth, | 


superior costume, richer equipages, finer hou- 
ses, draw lines around themselves, and consti- 
tute themselves a higher class. That some 
should be richer than cthers is natural, and is 
necessary, and could only be prevented by 
gross violations of right. Leave men to the 
free use of their powers, and some will accu- 
mulate more than their neighbors. But to be 
prosperous is not to be superior, and should 
form no barrier between them. Wealth ought 
not to secure to the prosperous the slightest 
consideration. The only distinctions which | 


|wonderful discovery. The professor, to grati- 
ify us, took a small snake out of his cabinet in- 
‘to another room, and although it appeared to 
lus to be perfectly dead and rigid as marble, by 
| application of a mixture of cayenne pepper and 
| brandy, it showed immediate signs of life, and 
was apparently as active as ever it was ina 
few minutes, although the professor assured us 
it had been in a state of torpor for six years. 





ExtTraorDINARY MarriaGE CrREMoNnY.— 
The neighborhood of St. John’s Chapel, St. 





should be recognized are those of the soul, of| John’s Square, Clerkenwell, England, has re- 
g ; > 


strong principle, and of incorruptible integrity, | 
of usefulness, of cultivated intellect, of fidelity 
in seeking for truth. * A man, in proportion as 





cently, as we learn from a Lendon paper, been 
the scene of great interest and curiosity, in 
consequence of a ceremony of a most novel 


he has these claims, should be honored and/and extraordina y character having taken place 


welcomed every where. ’ 
a man. however coarely, if neatly dressed, 


I see not why such | there. 


“The Rev. Hughes, minister of St, John’s 





spose. Here’s the change, but it comes ’mazin’ 
hard.” 

We gave hima receipt, and then he commenced 
to “put it” to us, 

“Squire, I’m right from the country, and you may 
take me to be a leetle green, but I aint. 
thing or two. 


State, and we hope the enterprising and go-ahead 
publisher will meet with sufficient encouragement 
in the sale of this pamphlet, to warrant him in con- 
tinuing the publishing business. “ The Corsair” 
can be had, we presume, at the Bookstores in this 


I knows a | and other villages on the river. 


In the first place, your paper aint $$$ $$ ____—. 

good for nothin’, besides there aint nothin’ in't.”| Beat Tas wHo can! The Nashville Gazette 
(How frank.) “Why don’t you go in for Van Bu- says thata blooming inaiden was married to a gen- 
ren, and blow ap the Whigs like all natur? You | /eman in that city a few evenings ago, and on the 
don’t have no_pally-tics nor nothir’ in't, and T wont | same night becaine the mother of Rapwenealiel and 
help sport such a concern.” (That’sbad.) “1 don’t healthy children. Oh scissors! We'll “give it up 


: | - , ” 
“Can't you print a | "O™> Mr. Brown. 





know much.” 
better paper ? 


(How honest.) 
Now we’ve settled all up, I don’t) 





A Tres_ie Somerset. A young Franklin, the 
want you to send no more of um, cause I wont read | American Vaulter, who is now on his way to Eng- 
un if youdu, You wont send agin, will ye ?” | land, has performed a treble soinerset on the spring 

“O no, sir, If you do not want the paper, that’ board, or, in other words, he has thrown three clear 
is sufficient.” /complete revolutions betore alighting, a feat in gym- 


Mayor, who’ was walking :ound the yard, quietly 
withdrew the persons whom he saw armed. One of 
the persons thus arrested had a gun, and another a 
double barrelled pistol. 

We believe that Mr. J. R. Newbold was called up- 
on to preside. Among the speakers were General 
Smith and Col. C. J. Jack. The Rev. Mr. Perry of- 
fered resolutions, which were read and adopted by 
acclamation. 

On motion of John Perry it was 

Resolved, That a collection be taken up for the 
benefit of widows, mothers or children of the 
| dered. 
| Most of those present moved in a body to Kensing- 
| ton, (at the corner of Second and Master streets, ) 
and proceeded to organize a meeting, but they had 
scarcely nailed up their flag, (the same that is spok- 
en of above,) when a number of boys made an at- 
tack upon the Hibernia Hose House. A number of 
shot were then fired from houses in the vicinity to- 
ward the meeting, and the Native Americans, after 
dispersing for a moment, ralied and attacked the 
Hose House, took out the carriage, ran the hose off 
the reel, and then broke the apparatus up. An old 
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ose Com- 


mur-| by the military —Gen. Cadwallader giving them but 


| Churches throughout the city are now protected by 
| companies of volunteers. 

The citizens of Kensington are in great alarm, 
and are sending duwn to the city ‘for aid. 
| The city councils are still in secret session with 
| the sheriff. 
| o'clock, A.M. The mayor in the melee at St. 
| Augustine charch last night was struck in the abdo- 
|men with a brick bat, and rendered insensible for 
| an instant. 
The mob were dispersed from St. John’s Church 
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five minutes to leave the ground, at the peril of 
being fired upon. 

The Artillery are now guarding St. John’s Church, 
the Arsenal, and Orphan's Asylum, Chesnut street, 
Market, Thirteenth, and Chesnut streets are ‘ul! of 
Artillerymen and their field pieces. 

The Infantry are at the other clurches.—Private 
Hartneft of the State Artillery, was accidentally 
shot through the leg while marching up to Kensing- 
ton in the afternoon. 

The Phil. Ledger says— 


should not be a respected guest in the most|Chapel, in the course of his visitation to re- 
splendid mansions, and the most brilliant mee- lieve the poor in the lower walks of life, and 
tings. A man is worth infinitely more than afford them religious aid, discovered a great 
the saloons and the costume, and the show of;number of persons, of both sexes, living to- 
the universe. He was made to tread all these | gether in a state of profligacy. Through the 
beneath his feet. What an insult to humanity, | medium of his exhortations they were brought 





in the present deference to dress and upholste- 
ry, as if silk-worms, and looms, and_ scissors 
and needles could produce someting nobler 
thana man. Every good man should protest 
against a caste founded on outward prosperity, 
because it extols the outward above the inward, 
the material above the spiritual; because it 
springs from and cherishes a contemptible 
pride, superficial and transitory distinctions; 
because it alienates man from his brother, 
breaks the tie of common humanity, and breeds 
jealousy, scorn and mutual ill-will. Can this 
be needed to social order ?” 





Protestive Instinct of Animals, 

A few days since, as a farm servant was 
. Roughing on one of the fields of the South 
uirtown Farm, (Perthshire,) he observed at 
a distance two hawks in pursuit of a bird 
which was making its way in his direction, no 
doubt for safety. Qn approaching nearer, the 
bird proved to be a lark, and its pursuers two 
large blue hawks. When it approached to 
where the ploughman was working, the little 
fugitive made several circles round him, as if 
anxious yet afraid, to trust itself to him for pro- 
tection: but it did not venture, and at last 
alighted on the back of one of his horses. The 
hawks then simultaneously made a sweep at 
it, but coming into collision together, they 
missed it, on which it immediately wheeled 
beneath the belly of the horse, and for a con- 
siderable time, shooting through between its 
legs, managed to baffle its relentless enemies ! 
Exhausted, however, and capture being too 
certain, it threw itself upon the compassion of 

the F see areas and flew into his breast. 
‘ e hawks foiled, seemed to grow desperate 
in consequence, me wstecred the man with 
t ess, Striking him frequently upon 
the face to make him quit his captive. "Sectng 
at length that their anticipated meal was in too 
secure keeping for them to recover, they flew 
off, but on the way, as if the one had blamed 
the other for the loss, they commenced a seri- 
ous battle in the pain. = er. How long the 
fight would have lasted it would be difficult to 
say, had not the appearance of a sea gull puta 
stop to it. The moment the hawks perceived 
it their mutual animosity seemed forgotten in 
their anxiety to give immediate pursuit to their 
at one On coming up with the gull they 
und in him a formidable foe, for as the plough- 
man could see, he was defending himself with 
eat_vigor, but with what result is not 


own, 


. Many instances similar to the -above, in|: 
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to a sense of the impropriety of such a course 
of life, and eighty-six men and women, con- 
sisting of butchers, costerinongers, tailors, shoe 
makers, and others of various trades and call- 
ings, consented, at the request of the reverend 
gentleman, to appear at St. John’s Chapel, on 
Monday, there to go through the matrimonial 
ceremony gratis. 

Every arrangement was made for this occa- 
sion; at an early hour the galleries were filled 
with highly respectable persons, male and fe- 
male, in order to witness the ceremony, and 
the body of the edifice was crowded, while the 
greatest interest was manifested outside by nu- 
merous spectators. The police and Bucklaw, 
the beadle, were in attendance to keep order, 
and prevent any inconvenience. At 8 o’clock 
in the morning the “ happy couples” began to 
arrive, and they were ushered in through one 
door into pews. The reverend gentleman at 
length took his station at the altar and com- 
menced his labor, when he continued to go 
through the solemn ceremony amid the great- 
est silence, until he successively solemnized 
twenty-three marriages, some young, some 
middle aged, and others old repentants. On 
Thursday, the chapel was again crowded, and 
the ceremony was performed with twenty-three 
more couples,” 





The number of foreigners reported as having ar- 
rived at this port, during a little less than fourteen 
years, from Jan. Ist, 1830, to Nov. 1 1843, 1s 660,- 
617. A large number besides have arrived at 
neighboring ports, and come at once to this. 

; {N. Y. Jour. of Com. 


~ In the twenty-four Flouring Mills at Rochester, 
New York, containing 108 rua of Stones, there 
were consumed, ir 1843, the enormous quantity of 
1,715,075 bushels of wheat, and 380,682 barrels of 
flour were manufactured. 


At the Orange county cireuit, New York, the jury, 
in the case of Jacob Lee vs. James A. Brown, gh 
action for seduction of plaintiff’s daughter, gave a 
verdict of $1000 against defendant. 

A Youne Hero.—A boy named Alanson Davis, 
about 14 years of age, set out from Iowa, and walked 
to Chicargo, thence he worked his way to Buffalo, 
and walked and rode to this city, without a dollar in 
his pocket. He is here for the of finding his 


mother, Mrs. D. Davis, and his two sisters, both of 
whom are married.—Phil. Paper. 


A Point or Sarety.—During the comet excite- 
ment, says the Aurora, a bright specimen of the 
“human form divine,” after listening to stories re- 
|specting the destruction of the world, was asked 
what he intended to e ss rt acase. “Well, I 
aun going over to neig illespie’s, he’s a prett 
ae and if he says the world’s nia! ta be 
burnt up, what of Canada.” 





“Wal,that’s clever, "Squire. Don’t send it agin, | 
cause I shant pay for it, and never read it only when | 
I can’t help it, and then “tis mighty hard work. I'd | 
rather take a flogging any time than read.” (He 
tells the truth, no doubt.) “’Tis pesky hard busi- | 
ness, any how. But afore I go, let’s warn ye never 
to send that rascally miserable thing up our way 
agin in all your born days.” 
person so frank ?) 

“Good day, sir.” 

‘ Our Mechanics, 

That we have skillful mechanics in this village 
and vicinity, noone at all acquainted in “these 


* Good day, ‘Squire.” 





branch of business in the whole catalogue of mechan- 
ic arts, that is not carried on. Our mechanics gener- 
ally do their work well, both as regads durability 
and beauty ; and we are not afraid to turn them out 
against any of their brother mechanics in christen- 
dom, as we believe them to be ingenious and scien- 
tific workmen. We'll “bet on their heads” against 
even “Busting” mechanics, who are “cracked up” 
to be something rather nice—a little beter than 
they imagine can be found away “Up East,” in 
the State of Maine. 

Br. Drew, of the Banner, thus speaks in his last 
paper of one of our enterprising young men :— 

“Carriage, Sign and Ornamental Painting.— 
Scientific and skillful mechanics are not only a 
credit to the craft, but, whilst their patronage is an 
evidence of good taste in a community, their very 
presence aud business ina place area blessing to it. 
We are led to this remark, now, by having in our 
mind's eye, the Carriage Manufactory of B. F. 
Morse, Esq., in this village, and especially the up-, 
per department of it wherein Mr. M. himself pre- 
sides with the brush, to give the finishing touch to 
the nice work achieved in the other rtinents. 
We do not suppose there is an establishment equal 
to this in Maine. The work done there is of a 
— and character that do great credit to the man- 
ufacturers. As a painter of coaches, pheetons, 
signs and ornamental matters, we suppose we do no 

i to others when we say Mr. Morse 
stands at the head of his profession. We wish all 
such men and their business success.” 

Have you seen Morskr’s splendid nine-passenger 
coach, which is just finished, and shines like the 
sun? If you have not, go immediately, before it is 
too late, as it is worth looking at, and will bear 
inspection. We understand that a gentleman of 
the city of Bangor has purchased it, at a price in the 
neighborhood of five hundred dollars. Honestly, 
we have not seen a superior, if an equal, in this 
State, and the most of our coaches are manufactured 
in a neighboring State, where it is supposed that 
the workmen understand the business. This going 
out of the State to purchase carriages of any kind, 
in the hope of obtaimng a better article, or the 
same article at a less price than it can be had at 
here, is all nonsense. 








tender, the property of the Washington 
pany, which was also in the house, was broken up 
likewise. The Native Americans then (between 4 
and 5 o’clock ) took possession of the Market House, 
and for the next three hours the shots were frequent 
from the houses in its western vicinity. Men were 
seen lying upon the roofs of a row of houses fronting 
the Market; and in every place of concealment near 


nastics never before accomplished. 





Somebody, we know not who, says that to weep 
for fear is childish; to weep for anger is wo:nanish ; 
to weep for grief is human; to weep for passion is 
divine; but to weep for sin is christian. 


(Did you ever see a | 


parts” will presume to deny. There is hardly a 





Gretna Greex. The Mark Lane (England) 
Express says, that at this celebrated temple of Hy- 
men, a few weeks since, Mr. John Coulthard, a 
spruce old bridegroom of the age of 82, was married 
to Miss M. Marsha!l, a “blooming rose” of the 
sweet age of 22, and the old man and his wife im- 
mediately after set off for America. It appears 
that the “old chap” has spent the greatest portion of 
his life in America, and he says he returned to 
England for the express purpose of marrying a wife, 
and further adds, that he will never set foot on Eng- 
lish ground again unless he returns for another. 
The old man holds out well, that’s a fact. It can’t 
be that that “rose” really loved him. Perhaps he has 
a good supply of the “rhino,” and it may be that 
she expects him to “kick the bucket” in some kind 
of season. We wiil not say this is the case, for 
that would be saying too much; but we will say 
the act smells kind o” ! We didn’t say it. 








Br. Drew, of the Banner, says that his corn which 
he planted on the first day of May, was up on the 
Sth, and that he had early corn up, in the open 
ground, two or three weeks ago. 





Suocxinc— Boy Drownen.—A little son of the 
widow Huntress, (aged about five years,) who lives 
in Brackett street, in this city, was drowned Monday 
afternoon under the most shocking circumstances, 

A pump had been withdrawn from a well near 
her residence, and the cover carelessly left off. The 
little fellow, it is snpposed, in strolling round fell in 
in the early part of the aflernoon, A man passing 
the well near night-fall, remarked that it was a dan- 
gerous place, and on looking saw the poor boy dead 
in the water. His body was carried home to his 
distressed mother, another victim of carelessness, 

[Portland Argus. 





the following is a correct copy. 

“Oh my nervous hand will hardly allow me to 
write a few lines to my dear friends. All that is 
wanting to relieve me ee troubles is a watery 
grave. A hittle courage will execute the plan. I 
want all who are indebted to me to pay it to my 





friends.” O my dear mother! 
Susan Watproy. 
Fine at Franxrort.—We learn Gilman’s 
F xpress that the warehouse belonging to Capt. Rich, 
on a wharf in Frankfort, was consu fire on 





She 


the same place others were occasionally discovered. 
About 5 o'clock, another attack was made upon 
the Hose House, and a large, new bell found in it 
was brought into the open square, and shattered to 
pieces. Shortly after this, a frame dwelling-house, 
next to the Hose House, was fired, and fiom that 
time up to 9 o’clock in the evening, the flames con- 


ing upon Cadwalader street, and four upon the street 
facing the market. About 7 o'clock the Market 
House itself caught fire, and at 9 o'clock lay ina 
heap of ruins. 

At 7 o'clock, the First Brigade and two compan- 
ies of the Third Brigade came on the ground, under 
the command of Gen. Cadwalader, and formed on 
Master street, facing north. Cannons were stationed 
so as to range on the street fronting the market, and 
on Mister street westward. A detachment of two 
companies, under command of Col. Murray, marched 
to the north end of th® market, and formed a cordon 
across the street. The military had previously been 
formed in like manner on Master street. 

The Sheriff then detached a number of his con- 
stabulary force, (which had preceded the milita 
on their march up,) and proceeded to examine all 
the houses from which shots had been fired; in one 
of them, a man named John Holines, was found, 
and in the same room in which he was, was a rifle 
heavily loaded. He was brought out, and consigned 
to the care of the military. 

In the meantime Gen. Cadwalader made a brief 
address tothe great crowd assembled below Mas- 
ter street, urging them to preserve peace, and to 
act in co-operation with the military. The whole 
affair rested in the hands of the jaw, and he was 
bound to’see that the settlement was lawfully made. 

He made no discussion—knew neither friend nor 
foe in the matter, and was determined at all hazards 
to see the majesty of the law vindicated. This 
brief address, of which we have hardly given the 
substance, seemed to meet the general approbation, 
and during the entire evening the crowd of persons 
collected seemed disposed to let matters rest in the 
hands of the civil and military foree. 

Atialf past eight, members of the Carroll Hose 
commenced to throw water upon the burning dwel- 
lings, and succeeded in the progress of the 
fire northward. At nine , the United States 
Engine arrived on the under escort of a 
detachment of the Lafayette Light Guards, and 
immediately went into service. The Assistance 
Engine shortly afterward went into service, also 
under an escort of military, and shortly afterward 
nearly the whole Fire department were upon the 
ground. The fire was then stayed, but not until a 
vast amount of property was destroyed. f 

The melancholy result of a few hours during 
which the chasiid Gevween the Irishmen and Native 
Americans raged, is briefly told in the following list 
of killed and wounded. ; 

Kittep.—John Chreeves, painter, shot through 
the head—killed instantly. 

George Stievel, rope maker, Southwark—ball en- 
tered his neck and passed through one of his lungs 
and the heart. 








tinued to spread without stay, until twenty-nine | 
houses were consumed, the greater pyrt of them be- 


The St. Michael’s Church and the Seminary in 
Kensington cost from thirty to forty thousand dol- 
lars, and St. Augustine’s not less than thirty thou- 
sand dollars, 

The amount of property thus far destroyed can- 
not be less than one hundred and fifty thonsand do!- 
lars. No less thantwo hundred families have been 
compelled to remove from their homes, 

The sights presented during yesterday and last 
night were truly sickening. Men with their wives, 
and often six or seven children, trudging fearfully 
through the streets, with small bundles, seeking a 
refuge they knew not where. 

Mothers with infants in their arms, and their little 
ones following after them, carrying away from their 
homes whatever they could pack up at the instant, 
passing along with fearful tread not knowing where 
to turn, 

[Erom the Spirit of the Times.] 

Orders it is said, have been sent down to fort Mit- 
fin for the United States soldiers. The city is al! 
confusion. Nothing but vigorous efforts which can- 
not be expected frow the volunteers, or the civil pos- 
se, will prevent Philadelphia from becoming a prey 
to the mob, and preventing a general conflagration. 

Verbal information states that, yesterday tnorning 
at 10 o’clock when the cars left, the mob had lett 
Kensington early this morning, and at 9 o'clock had 
full possession of the city. Every house friendly 
to the cause of the Native Americans was displayed 
by an American flag from the windows. 

Not the slightest evidence of an abatement was 
perceptible, but, on the contrary, the Native Ameri- 
can party appeared to have strengthened, and were 
renewing the attack with redoubled fury. The 
troops were worthless, rendering no service whatev- 
er. 

Three men were killed yesterday morning, and 
the Catholic Church in Fourth street, had been set 
fire to and burned toashes. Also, a large schoul 
house attached or in the neighborhood. 


A Woman Buriep Ative.—We were astound- 
ed the other day, upon hearing a recital of the fol- 
lowing facts ; and believe our citizens must be ig- 
norant of this case of extreme misery, or they would 
not have slumbered upon it. 

The wife of Moses Stevens, of Auburn, about 
thirty years ago, became insane, which state is sup- 

ysed to have been induced by sorrow. For the 
most part of that time she has been confined, and 
for more than twenty years, she has been confined, 
in a filthy cage, ten or twelve feet square, the thresh- 
old of which, for the last half of that period, she 
has not crossed. ; 

We visited her, and found her den without a sia- 

le window or a loop-hole to let in a ray of sun- 
ine. We stood in a narrow passage, separated 
fron: her by stout wooden bars, and her chain seem- 
ed to belong to a felon rather than an innocent wo- 
man. It was the most agonizing sight our eyes 
ever looked upon, and our ears tingled as she pray- 
ed to God, that she might get into the green fields 
and the warm light. ; 

Think of it, reader. There is a woman, right b 
our side, who has been in a cage twenty years ; 
except when her keepers may have opened the door 
leading to it, scarcely able to distinguish day from 
night ;—never catching a full breath of fresh air ;— 
without a fire through the whole winter to warm her 
limbs, and for what? Why because she has lost her 
reason ; that’s all. (Lewiston Falls Adv. 
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28th Congress—Ilst Session. 


a Farmar, May, 3. 

The Senate immediately after the mane | of the 
journal, adjourned to pay their respects to Mr. Clay. 

In the House, Mr. McKay, from the Committee 
on Ways and Means, reported several appropria- 
tion bills. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the Tariff bill, and Mr. Campbell, of 
Georgia, addressed the Committee in opposition to 
the Tariff of °42, denying the right of protection, 
and in his remarks he advocated the annexation of 
Texas. Mr. Severance then obtained the floor, and 
addressed the Committee in fuvor of the protective 
policy, and denied the principles of the Compro- 
mise act. 








Sarourpay, May 4. 

The Senate did not sit to-day. 

In the House, Mr. Morris, of Pennsylvania, pres- 
ented resolutions of the Legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia in relation to the Tariff. 

The House resolved into a Committee of the 
Who.e on the state of the Union, and the committee 
took up the ‘Bariff bill. Mr. Kennedy, of Indiana, 
addressed the Committee in upposition to the doc- 
trine of protection, and in favor of a revenue tariff, 
to meet the wants of the Government. Mr. Dickey 
followed on the opposite side, in favor of a protec- 
tive tariff and a United States Bank, to regulate the 
currency. 

Mr. Collamer, of Vt., continued the discussion in 
a speech upon wool. The whole day was given to 
the subject. 

Monpay, May 6. 

In the House, Mr. Adams called attention to the 
6rfors in the census returned, endorsed by the Sec- 
retary of State, and entered on the journal. 

Mr. Holmes of S. Cy defended Mr. Calhoun.— 
He was not willing to amend the journal, but he 
would allow the records to be investigated to see 
who was correct. 

Mr. Adams asked permission to prove the false- 
hood of the census returns in regard to the blacks, 
now, by the appointment of a committee of inquiry. 

The Select Committee on the subject of the ren- 
contre between Mr. White aud Mr. Rathbun, made 
a report which was accepted. 

In Senate, the bill appropriating $100,000 for the 
continuation of the Cumberland Road, in Ohio, and 
$150,000 in Indiana and Illinois, was passed—yeas 





23, nays 12, 

A bill to regulate the pay of the Navy was before } 
the Senate the remainder of the day. 

Turspay, May 7. 

In Senate, the morning hour was occupied in the 
presentation of memorials and petitions upon vari- 
ous subjects. After which, the bill granting cer- 
tain public lands to the State of Indiana was read 
a third time and passed. , 

In the House, after reading the Journal, Mr. Mc- 
Kay moved that the rules be suspended, for the 
House to resolve itself into a Committee of the 
W hole on the state of the union, which was agreed to. 
Mr. Weller took the Chair, and the Committee res- 
umed the consideration of the Tariff bill, and Mr. 
Duncan finished his remarks commenced yesterday. 
After he had concluded, Mr. Hardin of Illinois, ob- 


tained the floor, and advocated a high protective 
Tariff. 


Wepnespay, May 8. 

The Senate was engaged some time on the bill 
renewing the charters of the district banks, and af- 
terwards closed its dvors and went into executive 
Session. 

In the House, the Tariff bill was taken up and 
considered in the items. Not much interest was 
manifested in it except when the items of wool, 
iron, and sugar were reached, the friends of the 
protection of these articles rallying in full force. 
‘T'he certainty that the bill will be rejected by the 
Senate, accounts for the little interest manitested 
in the bill by the House. Many speeches will be, 
however, made upon it. 

Tuurspay, May 9. 
No business was done in the House, on account of 
the annunciation of the death of Mr. Brinkerhoff, 
of Ohio. Mr. Brinkerhoff was a native of Penn- 
sy!vania, 55 years of age, and in the last war was a 
general officer in the frontier army. 

In the Senate, Mr. Pheljs presented memorials 
from Vermont against the annexation of Texas. 
Mr. Buchanan presented two memorials from Phil- 
adelphia forthe annexation of Texas. T’wo memo- 
rials were presented from Virginia, for annexation. 

Fripay, May 10. 

In. the Senate, Mr. Mangum presented a memori- 
al from an individual who stated that he settled not 
long since, as he supposed, in Arkansas, but by the 
boundary treaty with Texas he finds himself in that 
country, and now desires liberty to come back with 
his family and slaves. 

Mr. Sevier said there were many such cases, and 
the best way to settle them was to pass the annexa- 
tion treaty ; if it was not done he should move for 
some general law on the subject. - 

The Senate afterwards went into secret session, 
but from the loud roar of Mr. Benton, in debate, 
it was known that they were discussing the conduct 
of Mr. Tappan in divulging the treaty. 

In the House, Mr. Carey of Maine, and Mr. Cog: 
gin of Virginia, appeared and took their.seats. 

The Tariff bill was taken up, and Mr. McKay 
gave way for Mr. Barnard, who spoke for an hour, 
when a member from ‘l'ennessee moved the previ- 
ous question, which was sustained. 

The bill was finally laid on the table, by a vote 
of 105 to 99. 

A scene of confusion worse confounded, follow- 
ed, in the midst of which Mr. Irvin of Pa. moved a 
reconsideration of the vote. 

The P. Q. was called, and in the midst of this 
motion a proposition was made to adjourn, and lost. 

The question returned upon reconsidering the 
vote by which the new tariff bill was laid upon the 
table. The yeas and nays were ordered at quarter 
past three. The vote was ayes 99—nays 104—and 
the House refused to reconsider—and thus ends 


Mr. McKay’s Tariff bill. 





Arrocious atTweMeT To Streat.—A few min- 
utes before one o’c ock Tuesday morning, the new 
jewelry and watch store of Mr. Regally in School 
street, was opened by false keys. The thief or 
thieves attempted to force the safe, in which Mr. R. 
keeps through the night his most valuable jewelry. 
To effect this purpose, a quantity of gunpowder 
which seems to have been considerable, was placed 
in such a position that it might throw off the lock or 
throw back the bolt when exploded, and was fired 

robably by a slow match. The explosion was so 
oud as to arouse the neighborhood, the watchmen 
even appearing among others. The burglars prob- 
ably alarmed at the noise, had left undetected, with- 
out effecting their object The explosion broke 
mearly all the panes of glass in the windows, and 
did a great deal of other damage in the store, which 
was new, having been occupied but a few weeks. 
The safe was not opened by the explosion, but was 
#0 much injured that Mr. Regally found it éifficult to 
open it with the keys. His loss by the explosion 
and the other damage to the store is estimated at 
several hundred dollars. 

The violence of the shock was such as to throw 
from the shelves a large number of pieces of china 
in Mr. Sumner’s China Store adjoining. Mr. Sum- 
ner’s loss therefore is considerable.—| Mail. © 


Dears BY Drownine. Schooner Paragon, from 
New York, for Williamstown, N. C., put into Oak 
ton Rhoads 2d instant, on account of head w 
and reported having picked up one of the men of 
brig oni of North Yarmouth, which sailed from 
Norfolk on the same day for Europe. This man 
stated that he was lost overboard with the second 
officer and another man, both of whom were drown- 
ed. ° 

‘Rarmtroap Accipent.—A serious accident oc- 
curred on the Railroad between Baltimore and 
Philadelphia last Saturday evening. Two trains 
met while one of them was going at the rate of 17 
miles an hour. There were several hundred pas- 
sengers in the cars. T'wo of them were killed and 
several badly wounded. This accident was the re- 





| ken out and shot at Matanzas, and 13 died under 


The Hibernia arrived at Boston on Sundey, 5th 
inst. bringing over [00 passe She experienced 
much foggy weather off Halifax, and numerous 
mountains of ice at sea, compelled her to steer 
south for some time in order to avoid it. 

Business was quiet at Liverpool. Cotton had fal- 
len again after a rise of 3-84. 

O’Connel! had been feasted and toasted at Cork, 
by 800 persons at table. In his speech he consid- 
ered it as clear as daylight that he should be im- 
prisoned, and it was folly to think otherwise. 

The rent or gifts of the week, ending the 12th, 
was £670, and by recent arrivals from america, £100 
had been received from N. Y., £100 from Virginia, 
and £1600 from Canada. Will not the English say 
we should pay our debts before we make large pres- 
ents ? 

Much interest is stated to be felt both in England 
and France in relation to the treaty just concluded 
by Mr. Wheaton, the American minister, with the 
Castums Union of Germany. A_ meeting of the 
board of trade had been held in London upon the 
subject, at which it was determined to make a con- 
siderable reduction in the duties on American to- 
bacco imported into Great Britain. Rumor says, 
also, that a similar step would be at once tuken by | 
France. 

The Quarterly revenue tables were made up to 
the 4th, the Sth being a close Holiday, and showed | 
that the increase in the ordinary revenue for the 
quarter was £685,725. 

France. A panic was created in Paris on the | 
12th by an unfounded rumor that an attempt had | 
been made to assassinate the Duchess of Orleans. | 
It grew ont of a scuffle between Police officers and 
a maniac in the Protestant Chapel. An impeach- 
ment of Ministers was talked of by the opposition 
for their conduct in the affair ot the Society Islands. 


Ix Maprtp all was tranquil. The Cabinet in- 
tended further restrictions on the press. 


From Cuina ann Inpia. The report is that 
every thing is tranquil thronghout the British pos- 
sessions in India, and peace reigns throughout Chi- 
na. It is stated, however, that the massacre of 
three Catholic Bishops, with 70 Christians, at Corea, 
is confirmed. They were all beheaded, and 180 
more are said io have been strangled. 





From Havanna. Barque Gen. Harrison, arri- 
ved at New York, Wednesday, 8 days from Havan- 
na, reports that arrests continued, Four lawyers 
had been imprisoned. Sixteen slaves had been ta- 





the lash. An order had been issued by the gov- 
ernment requiring all colored persons to leave the 
island in 15 days, under a heavy penalty. 

The drought still continued, and al vegetation 
except trees was scorched as if a fire had passed 
over it. ‘There had been no rain of consequence 
since October. 


Hayti. The brig Comet, from Jamaica, brings 
some farther particulars from this island. It ap- 
pears that the government of Hayti issingularly un- 
fortunate. Besides the two thousand men killed in 
an encounter with the Spaniards, three thousand 
more had gone over to the enemy, leaving the gov- 
ernment troops utterly powerless, This is not all.— 
The blacks seein to cherish a most vindictive ha- 
tred to the mulattoes, and the latter are persecuted, 
assassinated, and burned wherever they are found. 
—Numbers of them fled to Jamaica, and when the 
Comet left more than twelve hundred had already 
reached that island. 


Later From Haytt.—Complete overthrow of the 
Mulatio Government.—F rom Capt. Hoyt, of the brig 
Republic, who lett Port Republican 27th ultimo, 
and arrived at New York ‘Tuesday evening, infor- 
mation has been received that the Blacks have been 
entirely successful in their engagements with the 
Government troops. Heraré’s forces had disband- 
ed in the North, and he took refuge in Port Repub- 
lican, but was hotly pursued by a superior numeri- 
cal force, and it is believed he could not hold out 
many days. The Revolutionists have established 
an independent Government in the Spanish part 
of the island. The French Admiral lay off Port 
Rep. with three frigates, waiting the issue of events. 
He would probably take possession of the island, 
and the expected failure of the Government to pay 
the indemnity due to France, would be used as a 
pretext for that purpose, 

The black population have been fighting fora 
Republican form of Goverament, instead of a Mili- 
tary Despotisin, and we think the possession of the 
island will cost France much more than any pecu- 
niary advantage she can ever expect from it. [Bee. 








Dreaprut Catastropnue at Mrnorca.—A des- 
patch from Don Juan Caldente, Deputy-Alcade of 
Felanitx, to the political Chiet of the Balearic Isles, 
states that on the afternoon of the 31st March, when 
an immense crowd was assembled in the church- 
yard of Santa Rosa, to hear one of the twelve ser- 
mons preached annually there, the high wall ofa 
neighboring cemetery fell down upon the assembly, 
burying about 300 persons under its ruins. The 
Aleade, Don Francisco Bennasser, six of the mem- 
bers of the Corporation, and the Priest were amonyrst 
the victims. A private letter from the same place, 
dated April Ist, states that the consequences were 
even more frightful than was at first supposed, the 
number of sufferers being four hundred and fourteen 
killed, 72 wounded, 92 contused, and 27 with frac- 
tures. 








Tria or Dorr.—We learn from the Providence 
Journal that the case of Taomas W. Dorn, indicted 
for treason, was given to the jury on Monday night, 
at 11 o’clock, and, after an absence of two hours 
and forty minutes, returned a verdict of guilty. On 
Tuesday morning the prisoner, being brought up 
for septence, moved an arrest of judgment, and for 
a new trial, on the ground that the jury was not le- 
gaily ‘organized ; that improper evidence was admit- 
ted and proper evidence rejected; and that the 
Court misdirected the jury as to the law. The 
Court have assigned the second Monday of June 
next fur hearing this motion. 


The St. Louis papers represent the waters of the 
Upper Mississippi as having risen to an alarming 
height. At Galena and Duabuque, and 150 miles 
below, the entire bottom lands are inundated from 
bluff to bluff, and the inhabinrants have been com- 
pelled to remove from their farms for safety. Large 
amounts of property have been swept away, and the 
lower part of Galena is under water. On the 22d 
the river at Galena appeared to be receding. 


Tar Fiast Texans.—The first emigrants from 
this country to Texas embarked at New Orleans, 
on board the schrs. Lively and Only Son, in 1821. 
Texas was then less known than Oregon is now.— 
Many of them still survive. ° 


Quicx.—Morse’s new electric telegraph, which 
has now reached within fifteen miles of Baltimore, 
transmitted to Washington the nomination of the 
Hon. Theodore Freylinghuysen an hour and a half 
before the cars got along with it. 


Patrents.—There were granted during 1843 no 
less than 531 new patents, while 446 expired du- 
ring the same period. There were 819 applica- 
tions. The whole ~umber of patents issued by the 
Government is 14,523. 

A New Artist.—Mr. Richard Freeman, an em- 
inent American painter, and U. S. Consul at Anco- 
na, is said to have surpassed all the modern paint- 
ers now in Rome. 

Mossixe !—An attempt was made to mobb Ste- 
oa S. Foster, the anti-slavery lecturer from New 

ampshire, at_ Providence, on Sunday night last— 
but a bevy of ladies surrounded him and thus pro- 
tected him from harm.—[Morning Chronicle. 


A girl employed in the Jackson corporation at 
Nashua was found hanging in the a of her 
i Gazette, 


board on Sunday last. | 
which not give her name, says she had neither 
father nor mother nor home.—[Bost. Post. 
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Fire at OLpTOWwN—FIVvVE PERSONS BURNT TO 
aS noe near the eo Oldtown oc- 
cupi ya French family, was entirely consumed b 
fire lest aight, and a man ted four children rished 
in the flames. The man, Mr, Benjamin Davoust, 
alarmed the family and immediately proceeded up 
stairs to rescue the four children belonging to his 
brother, and there he and the children perished to- 
gether. Three other children of the same family were 
saved.— Bangor Whig. 





The Chirgo Democrat says:—** Hon. J. A. Matte-| 
son, of Will county, his erected a splendid factory 
for the manufacture of woollens, at Juliet, and sup- 
plied it with the very best of machinery.”’ 


A Post Office has been established in the northern 
part of Waldoboro’, denominated “North Waldo- 


boro’ Post Office,’’ and Reuben Orff appointed Post- 
master. 








Kennebec Fourier Club, 
The members of this Club, are requested to meet ut the | 
room over the Register of Deeds office, on Saturday eve 1- 
ing next, at 7 o’clock. G. SMITH, Secy. 
Augusta, May 15, 1844. 








AUGUSTA PRICE CURRENT. 
Corrected Weekly. 














ASHES, per 100 Ibs. Win’r stra’d, 94 @ 1,12) 





Pot, 4@ 41 Fall do. @~ 92!) 
BEANS | Whale ref'd,,50 @ 67) 
White, 1,00 @ 1,50! Linseed, “S92 @ 1,00 

ea, 1,25 @ 1,50 Spirits turpentine, 

COFFEE, , 68 @ 60 
St. Domingo, 7 @ 8 PAINTS, 

Java, 12 @ | White lead, dry, 
COD-FISH, 2,75 @ 3,50 | 6s @ 7 
FLOUR, 5,50 @ | Pure ground, S@ 0 
GRAIN, | Extra, 73 @ 0 

Cora, 60 @ 77) No.1, 7 @ 0 

Oats, 03 @ 32) No. 2, 64 @ 0 

Wheat, 83 @ 1,25 Red lead, 9@ 10 

Rye, 62 @ 75)! Whiting, lb a 2 

Barley, 42@ 80) F. Yellow, 4a 5 

Peas, field, 58 @ 1,00. E. V. Red, 5a 6 
HAY, 6,00 @ 7,00 Verdizris, 34a 42 
IRON, P. 8.1.0. 8., PLASTER PARIS, 

5 @ 53: per ton, 6,00 a 
Swe. asst. fit. & sqr., PROVISIONS, 
4 @ 4% Pork, round hogs, 
do. do. extra sizes, Ga 6) 
5 @ 6523 Clear saltdo. Sa 84 | 
Eng. fit. rd. & sqr., | Beef,ox, 38,50 a 4,50 | 
3@ 383 do.cow, 8,50 a 
do. do. ref’d., 4 @ 44, Butter, 10 a 12 | 
llorse n’lrds.. 6 @ 64 Lard, 8a 9 | 
Spike do. 43 @ 5% Cheese, 6a 8 
Shoe shapes and plates, | Mutton, 4a 5 
43 @ 58) Chickens, Sa 

Sweed’s steel, 8S @ 8% Geese, 4a 5 

German de, 128 @ 17) Eggs, 9 a 19 

Eng. blist., 00 @ 16) Apples, dri’d, 4) a 5 

Cast steel, 19 @ 20) do. cooking, 25 a 50 

Anvils, - 11 @ 12); do. winter, 50a 1,00 

Vices, 124 @ 14} Potatoes, 25a 30 | 
LIME, POWDER, 

Thomaston, new ins., pereask, 3,00 a 3,25 

80 @ 90 RAISINS, 

LUMBER, New, 8a 9 
Clear, 28,00 @ 39,09' Box, a 2,25 | 
Merch., 12,50 @ 15,00 RICE, Sha 4 | 
Refuse, 8,00 @ 10,00SALT, 

Laths, 1,00 @ 1,25 Turks Isl. a 40 

Shingles, No. 1, | Liverpool, 274 28 

2,25 @ 2,50| Cadiz, 33 
do. No.2, 1,50 @ 2,00 SEED, 

Clapboards, clear, Cloyer, 9 a ll 

15,00 @ 25,00 Flax seed, 1,00 a 

Hemlock boards, plank and) HH. grass, 1,92 @ 2712 

timber, 5,00 @ 7,00 Red top, 67 a 75 

MOLASSES, TAR, per bbl., 

Guadaloupe, 28 @ 30 2,75 a 3,00 

Cuba, 27 @ 28 TEA, 

At retail, 28 @ 33) Souching, 83 a 37 
MEAL, Y. hyson, 50 a 62 

Indian, 67 @ 75 O. hyson, 67a 77 

Rye, 67 @ 7 WOOL, 

NAILS, 43 @ 5 Fleece, 87 a 40 

OILS, Pulled, 35 a 42 
Curriers’, per bbl., Woolskins, 25 a4 1,00 


14,50 @ 17,00 


BOSTON MARKET, Mayll. 


FrLour.—Increased sales of Genesee common brands at 
5 12, an improvement. Ohio, 475 a $5; Georgetown, 
$5; Fredericksburg, 4 87; Howard street, 587, and Bal- 
timore City Mills, $5. 

Gratn.—Corn is abundant and sales effected only at 
lower prices. Sales of Southern yellow, round, 50 a Ble; 
yellow flat, 48 a 49c; white, 47¢. Rye, 72a 74ce. Oats, 
Northern, 36 a 874¢; Eastern, 36c; Delaware, 35c per 
bushel cash. 








BRIGHTON MARKET, Monday, May 6. 
At market 500 Beef Cattle, 15 pairs Working Oxen, 
909 Sheep and 2000 Swine. 60 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices—Brer Cattte—Prices have declined, and 
we reduce our quotations. Extra 5 25 a 5 37; first quali- 
ity $5; second quality 4 50a 475; third quality ©3 75a 
&4. A few cattle were sold on Saturday at something 
more than our highest quotations. 

WorRKING OxeEN—No sales noticed. 

SxHeEP—Dull. Small lots from 1 25 to 375; Wethers 
from $3 to 4 50." 

Swine—Lots to peddle 5} a 54 for Sows, and 6] a 64e 
for Barrows; a very choice lot 53 a 63; old Hogs from 4 
to 5c. At retail from 5 to The. 

REIS OTE EE EE EE 
MARRIED, 


In this town, on Tuesday morning, by Rev. M. Fuller, 
Christopher C. Bowman, to Miss Harriet M. Stover. 

In Sidney, by .L. Cushing, Esq., Nathaniel Perkins, of | 
Augusta, to Rachel V. Shaw, of Sidney. 

In this town, 39th ult. by Rev. N. Gunnison, Wm. H. 
Lyon, of Readfield, to Miss Maria L. Sandford. 

In Hallowell, Samuel W. Johnson, to Sarah Marsh. 

In Bloomfield, C. Niles Haskell of Newburyport, to 
Harriet Woods, of Bloomfield. 

In Foxcroft. Zebulon Murch, of Foxcroft, to Mrs. Nancy 
Chamberlain, of Unity. : 

In Bangor, Benjamin A. Barr, Printer, to Ann Law. 
Charles T. Whittier, to Frances P. McQuesten. 

In Otistield, John C, Lunt, of Oxford, to Lydia P. Cobb. | 

In Portland, E. P. Gerrish, to Julia A. W. Scott. 
John Brown, to Mrs. Joanna Thomas. Randle White, to 
Mrs. Elenor Piggot. John W. Colcord, Principal of the 
Hancock Seminary, N.H, to Martha O. Coleord. 

In Poland, Edwin Dow, to Adeline S. Attwood, of New | 
Gloucester. 
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In Winthrop, Sarah Elmina, danghter of Thurston W. 
& Mary R. Stevens, on the 3d inst, aged 7 months. 

In Farming:on, Hepsibah, daughter of Capt. John Hol- 
ley, aged about 24. A son of Tappan Jennings, aged 6 yrs. 

“In Mercer, Susannah Church, wife of the late John 
Church, one of the first settlers of Farmington, aged 89. 





Prenelle, a native of Geneva, Switzerland. 

In Auburn, Eunice, wife of Thomas B. Little, Esq., | 
aged 46. Lydia, wife of Elder Jonathan Tracy, 

In Bath, Thomas Tibbetts, aged 64. 

Iu Skowhegan, Mary Paine, wife of Robert Paine, 
aged 34 years and 9 months. 

In Bangor, Nicholas Scammon, aged 49. Jason Weston, 
aged 43. Sally, wife of Nathan B. Folsom, aged 54. 

In Portland, Mary, widow of the late Capt. John L. 
Lewis, aged 62. 

Io Freeport, Priscilla W., wife of Dr. John A. Hyde, 
aged 68. 


ee 








“AGENCY IN EUROPE. 


AWN EXPERIMENT. 
= subscribers, in order to secure to themselves, 


LONDON AND PARIs, 
By this means they will be able to offer a better style of 
Goods at Retail. as low as the Wholesale prices. 

To prepare for this Sptenpip Stock or Goons, their 

warehouse has been enlarged and entirely remodelled 
in a style 

UNRIVALLED IN EXTENT, 
elegance, attractive beauty, and convenience, by any 
other in the United States. In 


RICH DRESS SILKS 
HA WLS, 


a | offer a most extensive assortment, of very rare 
and beautiful styles and colors, and as low in price as 
more common articles can be obtained elsewhere. 
Particular attention will be given to the selection of 


RICH DRESS GOODS, 


for Ladies’ wear, and a beautiful variety always kept 
on hand. 


Also, a very large stock of 


STAPLE DRY GOODS, 


| embracing, as nearly as possible, every article for La- 


dies’ and Gentlemen’s use, expected to be found in a 
complete Dry Goods Store, 


AND THE PRICES WILL BE INVARIABLY LOW, 
They will continue to give much of their attention to 


” CARPET TRADE, 


and house-keepers will find that this is emphatically 


the place to buy. 
They have now two very spacious Halls, devoted to 
the sale of Woollen Carpets, and have leased the 
TABERNACLE IN WINTER 5ST. . 
ane last season, and fitted it for an Extensive Depot 
or 

Painted Canvass Carpets. 
The stock of rich 
BRUSSELS, 

IMPERIAL THREE 

a CARPETS 
INGRAIN, and ’ 
PAINTED ; 
is larger and better than any other in the city, and 
me can sell a better and more beautiful Carpet for the same 
money. 

We earnestly invite all citizens and strangers to visit 
our Establishment. We shall freely show our store and 
goods, whether they desire to become purchasers or not, 
and endeavor in every way to render our WAREHOUSE 
more worthy than ever of its former liberal patronage 

STRICTLY ADHERED TO. 

HENRY PETTES & CO. 

224 Washingion St., Corner of Summer St 

BOSTON. 
Durhams & Herefords. 
HE subscriber would inform his friends and the pub- 
lic generally, that his Improved Durham Short Hora 
Bull LEOPARD, will be kept for the use of cows, during 
the ensuing season, at J. H. Underwood's, Esq., in Fayette, 
and that his Hereford Bull ALBANY, will be kept at his 
own place. These animals were procured by him at Alba- 
ny, N. Y., at a great expense, and for beauty of form and 
purity of blood are unrivalled by any ever brought into the 
State. It is to be hoped that they will be patronized as 
they deserve. They have been proved to be sure stock 
getters, and their calves are equal to any that ean be pro- 
duced in size, thriftiness and beauty of form. 
J. W. HAINS. 
2 


Hallowell, 5th mo., 10th, 1844. 


Kennebec Express. 
HE business of the Kennebec Express, per Steamer 
PENOBSCOT, is conducted as fgrmerly through 
the following Agents: all orders or packages left with 
either of them will receive prompt attention. 
Dieie HALL, No. 8, Court St., Boston. 
PETER KNIGHT, Bath. 
HENRY SMITH & CO., Gardiner. 
GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH, Hallowell, 
EDWARD FENNO, Augusta. 
R. W. PRAY, Waterville. 
C. SAWTELLE, Norridgewock. 
SAMUEL CHANDLER, Winthrop. 
May 15, 1844. 


Wooten Factory 
AGENCY AT WATERVILLE. 


T. THOMAS, successor to the late firm of Thomas 

@ & Wilson, would respectfully give notice that he 

continues to receive wool to manufacture into cloth for 

customers at the Store commonly occupied by 8. 8S. Par- 

ker & Co., Main Street, Waterville, at the following pri- 
ces :!—-viz: 

Cassimeres from 





35 to 45 cts. per yard, 


Common Full Cloth 30 to 37 * 

Satinett and find warp 28 to Z3 *“ - 
Blanketing over two y’ds wide 33 to 35“ a 
White flannel one yard e ag. “ 
Colscaea.* .* © “ Se age 
Colored and pressed do. a = e 


A good assortment of the above named cloths will be 
kept constantly on hand, and customers can be supplied on 
the delivery of their wool. 

CLOTHS given in exchange for wool on the most favor- 
ableterms. All wool should be well washed. 


CASH PAID FOR WOOL, 


If any work goes out of his hands unfaithfully done he 
holds himself accountable for the damage. Having had 
long experience in the manufacturing business, and having 
paid particular atteation to the Custom Manwfacturing for 
the past ten years at Gray, and by using the best improved 
ell roy he feels confident that he can give satisfaction 
to those who may please to favor him with their custom. 

THOMAS PERCIVAL, Agent. 
Waterville, May 8, 1844. 








Steam Freight Boat Notice. 
Pe HE new Steam Schooner AU- 
GUSTA, Captain ANDREW 
Sass BROWN, will leave Augusta on the 
1st—10th—20th—and 29th of each month—and Hallowell 





jon the 2d—11th—21st—and 30th, for Boston, touching at 


Gardiner and Bath. 
Returuing, will leave Boston on the 5th—15th—ani 
25th of each month, 
(XG> Freight taken at very low rates. 
HOWARD & PAGE, Agents, Hallowell. 
N. FLAGG, Agent, Augusta, 
STONE & NORTON, Agents, Gardiner. 
Hallowell, May Ist, 1844. 19-tf 


ALLEABLE CASTINGS (assorted) for sale 
LEWIS P. MEAD, & Co. 
19 





by 
Augusta, May, 1844. 





Pera 





AUGUSTA MARINE LIST. 
Arrived—May 8—schr Ticonic, Dealy, Boston. 
‘ *  §¢  schr ; Stearne, Boston. 





s * 10 schr Diamond, Read, ton. 
‘ * 11 schr Vesta, Fisk, Boston. 
‘ ¢ *¢  schr Hontress, Snowman, Townsend. 
‘ * 14 schr Alice, » 
May 9—Sailed —schr Sidney, Beck, Boston. 
ak ‘  schr T. H. Bishop, L. I. 
ove ’ schr Science, ’ 
« . . Steamer Augusta, Brown 
‘ il . schr Concern, Stearne, Warcham. 
. 6 . schr Six Brothers, Giles, Boston. 
omens sehr Edward Kent, Hinkley, Boston. 
Bee ; Pool x 
- ¢ 3 *. | sehr a Townsend. 
Eee 
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INCOLN §& CO. is by mutu- 
. A. B. Lincoun is to receive 
firm, and settle all demands 
A. B. LINCOLN, = 
HIRAM 8. PENDLETON. 


Be 
if 
H 








wa eas assortment 


able terms. Also, a good assortment 


| . oir ale their old stand, and have j 








oe negligence of the Dtrectors of the Rail- 


A r of ne in Colambus Ohio, have 
clththeel the pethontion of a.egnhly vawepaper. 


received, 
Provisions, on the m ive. ete 








600 GROSS WOOD SCREWS just re- 
ceived and for sale at the Hardware 
Store, first and second doors north of the Post . 
The subscribers have made arrangements, by which 
they are pre to furnish dealers with the WVew 
England Wood Screws, 4m. Butts, (a superior ar- 
ticle) Single and Double Plane Irons, SJugers and 
Cast Iron Pumps, at Boston pri Those wishing 

above goods, are in- 


to replenish their stocks of 
vitedtocallon LEWIS P. MEAD, 4 Co 
1 


_ Augusta, May, 1844. ' 








Cc. B. MORTON, 


DEALER IN 
Boots, Shoes and Leather, 
WATER ST., AUGUSTA, 





Pfuguets: May 9, 1844. 19 








IRON AND STEEL. 


EWIS P. MEAD & Co. have just received their | 
L spring supply of Iron and Steel, whieh they oft 
er for sale at the lowest market prices. Their as-. 
sortment consists in part of B B rownd Iron, 1-4 5-16, | 
8-8, 7-16, 1-2, 9-16, 5-8, 3-4, 7-8, 1, 11-4. and 1-15 
inch; Square do. from 1-2 to 1 1-2 inch; Square and 
flat Sweeds, O 8 fron, Shoe Shapes, Spike and Nail 
Rods, N»il Plate, Hoop Piate, assorted Nib Shapes 
a full assortment of English Tire Iron. from 1 1-4 
by 3-8 to 5 by 1-4 inch; also, Cast Stecl. Enclish Blis- 
tered, Coach Spring do. 1 1-2 by 1-4, 1 1-2 by 3-16, | 
L3-4 by 1-4—German do. Granite wedge do., Crow 
Birs and Corking Steel, for sole at the Jirst and 
sccond doors north of the Post Oyjice. 

lugusta, May, 1844. 
CIRCULAR SAWS. 
ELCH & GRIFFITH’S Circular Siws 22, 
$2 and 36 inch; also, Rowland’s Mill Saws, 
warranted and for sule by 
LEWIS P. MEAD, & Co. 
19 





19 


Augusta, Muy, 1844. 








Pty Received, a new supply of Buchans. Hupn- | 
garian Balsam of Life; Sands’ Sarsaparilla ; | 
Reed’s Pulmonary Balsam; Sears’ Syrup of Liver-| 
wort; Comstock’s Vermfuge, Ke. &c. Wines, Al- 
cohol and Liquors for Medicinal end Mechanical pur. 
poses. Also a prime assortment of W”. I. GOODS | 
AND GROCERIES; Powéer; Glass; Nails;| 
Sperm and Whale Oil, for sale at No. 8, Market) 
Square, by DILLINGHAM & BICKNELL. 
April 29, 1844. 18-tf | 


‘LEAD PIPE, &c. 
200 


LBS. Lead Pipe; 1100 lbs. German | 
per and Iron Puinps, just received and for sale b 





April 16, 16 


i 


low by 
April 16. 





MANILLA CORDAGE, 


| 


| 


the best manufactory in the country, for sale 
FAIRBANKS & EVELETH. 
16 





UTTER SALT. Ground Rock Salt, a nice ar- 
ticle for butter, for sale by 
May 15. J. HEDGE & CO. 





PROUTY & MEARS 
Massachusetts Premium Plough, 


E>. 





— PLOUGHS, and they have added w | 
their ateauy extended list, several new patterns, combin- | tural Society, considering the plough the most impor- 
the ditlerent qualities wf suil, aad the various systems of 
culture; especially to an approximation to the spade labor 

system, which is adinitted to be the perfection of good hu.- 

bandry—and whyt For the reason, that at one operation 

it perfectly turns the mass, of whatever depth; cover ing all 

vegetable and other matter lying on the surtace, leaving the 

furrow slice in a fiue, lively, friable state, crushing its hard 

lamps aud disarranging its particles, there! y elaborating its | 
foud for plants. Heace as but oe ploughing 1s requisite, 
the proper moment may Le taken for its pertormanace, when | 
the seed bed will be found tobe ia far better condition than 

after the protracted labor of two or Uwee cross-ploughings | 
and harrowings. 

‘Their castings ave of a superior quality, both in work- 
manship and materials, 
ed process of wmieltidg, they offer casting of less weiyht, 
possessing SUPERIOR STRENGTH AND DUKA- 
BILITY, which with chilling the points, wings and daad- 
sides, aud the excellent quality and fiuish of the wood-work, 
reuders their ploughs, in every respect, the very article 
which the wants of the farmer demand. 

The higher character of the Ceater Draught Plough, 
abuadantly sustained by a continued and extended patron- 
age, is in perfect accordance with the decision of an able 
and impartial committee of the Massachusetts Agricultur- 
al Society, in awarding to the inventors the sum of © 100, | 
the Aighest premium ever given in this country for doing 
the besc work with the least draught, in a trial open to the | 
whole Union, running its uatural course, inclining to keep 
its true position without any effort of the ploughman, and 
turning a furrow ove foot wide and six inches aeep, with a 
draught of unly 294 pounds, ia compact and well swarded | 
land, being much the easiest in draught of any plough of 
which we bave any report. 

Besides the great State premium of Massachusetts, the 
Centre Draught has taken the high premiums innew York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland. Last fall, at four 
trials, where the Plough was the particular object for ex- 
periment, it tovk the highest premiums in four different 
States. At the County Ploughing Matches, their perform- 
ance was the admiration of vur best farmers, and premi- 
uins too numerous to mention were awarded for the excel- 
lent work done by them; but the tial in Northampton, last 
fall, is worthy of a notice, where “in accordance with a 
regulation of the Society, adopted to prevent favoritism, 
or any appearance of it, in the adjudging of premiums, the 
Committee were not present during the ploughing, and 
consequently could not know at the time of deciding by 
whom any one of the land was ploughed.’’ ‘There weve 
at this trial 17 Worcester ploughs, and only 5 of Prouty 
& Mears, and yetto ALL THESE FIVE, PREMIUMS 
WERE UNANIMOUSLY AWARDED, ani those of 
the highest class, though only eight were offered. 

While the Centre Draught Plough is taking the highest 
prizes and gaining more and more m favor with farmers, 
disappointed competitors are boasting “* loud and long” of 
small premiums awarded fur the skill of ploaghmen and 
their well traiued teams, or wou by extraordinary exertions, 
on fields where there was no competition; and they have 
raised the frequent ery of *‘Centre Draught Humbug,” by 
which it is evident that the busy bun of public opinion, 
expressing the real merits of these ploughs, is by a kind of 
mysterwus Centre Draught, coutinually buzzing in their ears, 
with a consciousness of its truth. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS®S have also been made in 


meuts and tables manufactured for the purpose, giving to 
their ploughs an advantage which the Report of the Com- 
mittee did not exhibit, and which called forth from them 
the following severe rebuke :—*We hope they will have 
the fairness to take all the facts into view, and not a gar- 
bled selection, as has sometimes been done, and thereby 
entirely misrepresenting the impressions intended to be 
inade by the Committce.’’ 

The Centre Draught Plough still stands unrivaleld, bid- 
ding defiance to all competitors, and so it will, as we have 
at our command the best practice, science, skill and inge- 
nuity, necessary to effect any improvement of which it is 
susceptible, and we give constant attention to the subject. 

Constantly on hand, Shares, Landsides, and Mould- 
boards of most Ploughs in ase, and farming Loplements of 
all kinds. 

Also Grass, Field, Garden, and Flower Seeds. Dealers 
and others supplied on favorable terms. 

FARMER’S WAREHOUSE 
19 & 20 Nontw Market & 20 CLiiyton Sts. Bosrtor. 
April 29, 1844. 1Sif 


Vails, Lead Pipe, Giass, Sc. 
HE subscribers have this day received one Ton 
Lead Pipe, one half Ton Sheet Lead, one hun- 
dred Casks ** Boston Iron Co’s’’ Cut Nails, a full as- 
sortment of German Window Glass from 7 by 9 to 
li by 16—Also an assortment of Saranac and Red- 
ford Crown Glass from 6 and 8 by 12 by 22—Cord- 
» Hollow Ware, Pamps, Wrought Nails, Horse 
Nails, Borax, Trace Chains; also a complete assort- 
ment of English and American Shelf Goods. All of 
which will be sold at the lowest market prices. Those 
in want of Hardware Goods are invited to call at 
the first and second doors north of the Post Office. 
LEWIS P. MEAD, & Co. 


Augusta, April 30, 1844. 18 
GRASS SEED. 








Soaner Herds Grass and Red Top, for sale 
J. B. FILLE WN. 
» April 19, 1844, - 17-6 





E subscribers BOTICE Stock in trade 
ve { in to 
| . , who will the 
TANS W DAE tehaid ts eo 003 Cand oe 
Aah tomtaall of New Goods just openi 
‘A, B. LINCOLN & CO. 


N. B. Mr. Lincoun will remain for the present 
at the old stand, where those wi to settle their 
demands with him, are invited to immediately. 

Augusta, April 5, 1844. 15 





MAI OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has 
been dul } ed Administrator on the Es- 


rects : All persons, therefore, having demands 
Br hice Wr cad accansed ano devved 
same for settlement; and all indebted to said Estate 


are requested to make immediate Pare WING. 





) : Wayne, April 29, 1844. 


ih 


v 


| Hallowell, April 10, 1844. 


Zinc; 900 lbs. Sheet Lead; 10 Cop- | 


FAIRBANKS & EVELETH. | 


COILS Manilla Cordage, assorted sizes, from 


ing new aad important improvements, adapting them to ali | 





|ploughs took place on the 24th of October. 


regard to the trials in Essex County, by publishing state- | 


former customers to call and examine a | - 





— 


Kennebec and Boston Steam Navigation. 
1844, 


The new, elegant, and fast sailing 
Steamer 


PENOBSCOT, 
NATH’L KIMBALL, Master. 


TI.L ron ag follows, until further notice: Leavi 
~ Steamboat Wharf, Hallowell, every Monpat oat 
THursp AV, at half past 2, Gardiner at 3, and Bath at 6 
o’clook P.M. 
Returning, willleave north side T wharf, Boston, for 
bath, Gardiner and Ilallowell, oun TUESDAY and Faipar, 


at fis < 0 elox k PR. M. 
FARE from Hallowell and Gardiner, $2,50 ? Meals 
. 2,00 § Extra. 


* Bath. 

Good carriages will be in readiners, onthe arrival of the 
Boat to convey passengers to Augusta, Waterville, Nor- 
rigew ek, Vassalboro’, VV inthrop, Readfield, Wilton Far- 
mage, Wayne, E. and N. Livermore, Cauton and Dix- 
Acie, 

; lvavellers Wishing to visit Quebec, will fiad this a very 
pleasant and ewpeditions reute, asa stage runs regularly 


twice a week between Augusta and Quebec. 


Cactiox. The patie are cautioned against sending 
packages of money by persons in any way connected with 
this boat, as the proprietors will aot be held responsiLle fur 
aay such packages. 

The Penobscot is a new best, of about 500 tons burden 
was built expressly for a sea boat, (to run from Boston to 
Eastport and St. Johu, the most exp sed route on our 
coast,) and is said to be the best boat ever built in New 

rork for an ocean route. She has a full set of sails, fore 
and aft, HOWARD & PAGE, Agents. 
19-tf 





1844, Impioved Eagle Ploughs, 1844, 





Ruggles, Neurse & Mason, 
| And for sale at the Manufactory in Worces- 
ter, and at their 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stroe, 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 

R UGGLES, NOURSE & MASON, have added 
@ to their extensive assortment of plough pat- 
| terns, several sizes with new and important improve- 
| ments, and have by means of machinery, introduced 


- 4 . 
,such uniformity in the structure of their ploughs, 


PROUTY & CO. continue to | that all those of the same form and dimensions, all 
manufacture Prouty & Mears’; parts of the wood as well as iron, may be replaced 
PATENT CENTRE DRAUGHT | with a facility that could not otherwise be attained. 

| In 1843 the Trustees of the Essex County Agricul- 


| tant naplement in agriculture, ofiered premiums for 
|the best plough, under the direction of a most able 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Wewell, J. W’. 
Proctor, Wm. Sutton, Asa F. Newhall, and Andrew 
| Dodge, Esqrs., a most thorough and persevering trial 
was had at Salein in October last, occupying two 
days. ‘The commuitice in their report say:—* In test- 
ing the quality of a plough, the power by which it is 


|) moved, the euse with which it is handled, and the 


manner in which it completes the work, are promi- 
nent points for consideration.’”’ And after giving a 
statement of the first day’s trial, at which there were 


| 17 ploughs presented for trial, giving the names of 


- ; . . _” » ‘ ‘—_ ** 
De unig pure anand onieaeot- those who held the ploughs, they say:—“*As so much 


depends on the skili of the person holding the plough, 
the committee were at a loss to know what propor- 
tion of the me:its of the work was to be attributed 
to the plough and what to the ploughman; and as 
there appeared in some instances an eilort to enlarge 
the wo:k beyond the natural powers of the sheteh 
the committee requesied the competitors each of 
them to produce two ploughs, one of large and one 
of medium size, to be tried on a subsequent day; the 


|} smaller size to turn a furrow 12 inches wide and 7 in- 
| ches deep; the larger size to turn a forrow 14 inches 
| wide and 7 inches deep. 


The examination of these 
The 
plaughs were held by members of the committee.’’ 
The followmg isa copy of their table, showing the 
comparative amount of power in pounds requiied to 
operate the diflerent ploughs: 

MEDIUM SIZE PLOUGHS. 


Winslow of Danvers, 462 Ibs. 
Prouty & Co., Boston, 425 lbs. 
Ruggles & Co., Worcester, 412 Ibs. 
Howard, Hingham, 412 Ibs. 
LARGE SIZE PLOUGHS. 
Winslow, 512 Ibs. 
Prouty & Co., Sod A. 487 lbs. 
Ruggles & Co., Eagle No. 3, 425 lbs. 
Howard, 450 Ibs. 


In speaking of the Improved Eagle Plough, to 
which they unanimously awarded the highest premi- 
um, they say:—‘‘As near as we can ascertain, this 
plough combines all the good qualities manifested in 
either of the others, with some peculiar to itself;’’ 
and ** further, our attention was particularly called 
to the guality of the castings on the beams of Rug- 
gles & Co., their finish and durabilily.’’ ‘“ Their 
appearance certainly is more perfect than we have 
elsewhere seen.’* ‘* The process of chilling the 
points, the entire edge of the share, and flange or 
base of the land side, gives a permanence and dura- 
bility to the work that renders it 6f a decidedly su- 
perior character.’’ ** And we think there is no haz- 
ard in saying the value of the parts thus made, is 
more than doubled by the process,”’ 

At the same Society’s Ploughing Match, held at 
Andover Oct. 8, 1843, where there were forty-four 
competitors, nine of the ten ee were awarded 
to ploughmen using ploughs made by Ruggles, 
Nourse & Mason. 

At the Ploughing Matches held in Massachusetts 
the same year, forty-three premiums were awarded 
to ploughmen using ploughs made by R. N. & M., 
twelve of which were the highest premiums awarded 
in the couuties of Essex, Middlesex, Worcester, 
Plymouth, and Bristol. 

At our Warehouse may be found the most extensive 
and complete assortment of AGRICULTURAL 
and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS to 
be found in the United States, embracing every tool 
used in the cultivation of the farm and garden. Also 
a large and well selected assortment of Field, Grass, 
Garden and FLOWER SEEDS, all of which are of- 
fered at wholesale or retail, at prices which cannot 
fail to suit the purchaser, 

Also, PLOUGH, CASTINGS, for repairing most 
kinds of ploughs in use. 

Dealers supplied on the most liberal terms. 

The above PLOUGHS and CASTINGS are 
for sale at the factory prices, by 

JOHN MEANS & SON, Augusta. 

April 16, 1844. 16 





Lead and Oil. 
LBS. White Lead, dry and ground 
2000 in Oil; Linseed Oi) of superior quali- 
ty, just received per schr. Edward Kent, and for sale 
at the lowest cask prices, by - 
DILLINGHAM & BICKNELL, 
tf. NV) 8, Market Square 


NAILS. 
CASKS Cut and Wrought Nails for sale 
v RS) by FAIRBANKS & et 
' 1 


April 29. 





April 16. 





J. E. LADD, 
Druggist and Apothecary, 
Corner Water Street and Marked 


offers for sale on the most reasonad terms, a gen- 
Medicines, P Medicines c a! ts, Surgeons’ 
atent ’ * 
T , Dye , Apothecaries’ 


rfumery, , 
which may be found the following 
enti. a Wister’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, mee" 
rian Balsam of Life, Low & ’s Vogetable Pul- 
monary Bilsam, Sears’ Syrup of Liverwort, Browns 
Sarsarparilla and Tomato Bitters, Dandelion and To- 
mato Panacea, Sands’ rilla, Comstock’s 


Medicines, Doct. Gordack’s Medicines, Brandreths' 
Indian Purgative, Rush's, Parr’s, y.8, Dean's, 
Lee’s, Tomato and Blood Root PILLS. 

January, 1, 1844. 6m1 





FRESH | a nh cindnatiund 

Flour, just 

A ee ae }. HEDGE, & Co... .- 
Augusta, May 9, 1844. 19 
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Poetry. 
Lines to a Stream. 
I love to roam by the side of the stream, 
Where the wild waters carelessly play, 
And think of the times that are passed and gone, 
As I gaze on its silvery spray. 
I love to walk on its sunny green banks, 
Aad gather the first blooming flowers ; 
They tell of a time when my years are few, 
They tell me of happier hours. 
They tell me a tale of my childhood’s days, 
When careless, and thougtless I strayed, 
And roamed ’neath the trees that grew on thy banks, 
Or under their spread branches played. 
They tell of a time when my heart was blythe 
And bounded with joyous glee, 
Ere care had spread its dark shades o’er my path, 
And my heart from sorrow was free. 


But the time has come when the past is changed, 
And seems like a bright fleeting dream, 

Which thou bringest to mind as I walk on thy banks, 
And gaze upon the, thou loved stream. 








ANN. 





{From the Rover.] 
The Siberian Exile’s Lament over his Child, 


BY CHARLES H. MEE. 


I leave thee in my native land to tread a desert wild, 
I’ve kiss’d thee for the last time, my noble, darling child, 
I’ve viewed thy fairy form till the tear stood in my eye, 
And I bless’d thee as thy little hand essayd to wipe it dry. 


Thy mind is half unconscious of a parents’ fond caress, 

And strange appears to thee, by boy, this deep and sad 
distress. 

Thy mute and childish wonder adds but anguish to the 
scene, 

AsI press thee to my aching heart to feel the pang more 
keen. 


I’ve watch’d thee like the tender bud fast opening to life, 

Ard I leave thee now alone amid the world’s tumultuous 
strife; 

A stigma’s on thy name, but the fault it is not thine, 

And though thou lose the world’s esteem, "twill add new 
links to mine 


Time rushes by unheeded, and ere many years have fled, 

The dearest friend and parent may be unmbered with the 
dead, 

Oh may thy openiug years imbibe the precepts of the just, 

And staunch the tear that may not fall upon thy father’s | 
dust. 


For though severed by Siberia’s plains, the ice-tomb of 
the free, 

My thoughts by day, my dreams by night will ever be of 
thee, 

A dread is on my mind—but such feelings I'l! restrain, 

Adieu, adieu! my joy, my child! we yet shall meet again. 


Miscellaneous. 


From Godey’s Lady’s Book for May. 
J Will! 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“ You look sober Laura. What has thrown 
a veil over your happy face ?” said Mrs. Cleave- 
land to her niece, one morning, on finding her 
alone, and with a very thoughtful counten- 
ance. 

“ Do I really look sober ?” and Laura smiled 
as she spoke. 

“ You did just now. But the sunshine has 
already dispelled the transient cloud. I am 
glad that it was not portended.” 

“T felt sober, aunt,” Laura said after a few 
moments—her face again becoming serious. 

“ So I supposed, from your looks.” 

“ And I feel sober still.” 

“« Why ?” 

“Tam really discouraged, aunt.” 

“ About what ?” 

The maiden’s cheek deepened its hue, but 
she did not reply. 

“You and Harry have not fallen out like a 
pair of foolish lovers, I hope. 

“ Qh, no !” was the quick and emphatic an- 
swer. ) 

“ Then what has troubled the quiet waters 
of your spirit? About what are you discour- 
aged ?” 

“| will tell you,” the maiden raplied. “It 
was only about a week after my engagement 
with Harry that I called upon Alice Stacy and 
found her quite unhappy. She had not been 
married over a few months. I asked what 
troubled her, and she said, ‘ I feel as miserable 
as I can be.’ ‘ But what makes you misera- 
ble, Alice ?’? I inquired. ‘ Because, William 
and I have quarrelled—that’s the reason,’ she 
said, with some levity, tossing her head and 
compressing her lips with a kind of defiance. 
I was shocked—so much so, that I could not 
speak. * The fact is,’ she resumed, before I could 
reply, ‘all men are arbitrary and unreasona- 
ble. They think women inferior to them, and 
their wives as a higher order of slaves. But 
I am not one to be put under any man’s feet. 
Wiliam has tried the trick with me and failed. 
Of course, to be foiled by a woman is no very 
pleasant thing for one of your lords of creation. 
A tempest in a tea-pot was the consequence.— 
But I did not yield the point in dispute; and 
what is more, have no idea of doing so. He 
will find out, sooner or later, that I am his 
equal in every way; and the quicker he can 
be made conscious of this, the better for us 
both. Don’t you think so? Imade no an- 
swer. I was too much surprised and shocked. 
‘ All men,’ she continued, ‘have to be taught 
this. There never was a husband who did 
not at first, attempt to lord it over his wife.— 
And there never was a woman, whose condi- 
tion as a wife was at all above that of a passive 
slave, who did not find it necessary to oppose 
herself with unflinching perseverance.” 

“ To all this and a great deal more, I could 
say nothing. It choked me up. Since then, 
I have met her frequently, at home and else- 
where, but she has never looked happy. Sev- 
eral times she has said to me in 














when I have taken a seat beside her, . mk 
marked that she seemed dull. «Yes I am 


dull ; but Mr. Stacy there you see, enjoys him- 
self. Men always enjoy oy com- 
pany—apart from their wives, of course. | 
would sometimes oppose to this sentiment pal- 
iative of her husband ; as, that in company, a 
man very naturally wished to add his mite to 
the general joyousness, or something of a like 
mature. But it only excited her, and drew 
‘fofth remarks that shocked my feelings: Up 


*. 


this day they do not appear to be on any} 
be pod on any 


~. Then, there is Frances Glenn— 

married only three months, and as fond of car- 
ping at her husband for his arbitrary, domi- 
ing spirit,as is Mrs. Stacy. Icould name 
two or three others who have been married, 





some a shorter and some a longer period that 
do not seem to be united by any closer bonds. 

“Tt is the condition of these young friends, 
aunt that causes me to feel serious. I am to 
be married in a few weeks. Can it be possible 
that my union with Henry Armour will be no 
happier, no more perfect than theirs ? This I 
cannot believe. And yet, the relation that Al- 
ice and Frances hold to their husbands, trou- 
bles me whenever I think of it. Henry, as far 
as I have been able to understand him, has 
strong points in his character. From a right 
course of action,—or from a, course of action 
that he thinks right,—no consideration I am 
sure would turn him. I, too, have mental 
characteristics somewhat similar. There is, 
likewise, about me a leaven of stubbornness.— 
I tremble when the thought of opposition be- 
tween us crosses my mind. I would rather die 
—so I feel about it—than ever have a misun- 
derstanding with my husband.” 

Laura ceased, and her aunt, who was, she 
now perceived, much agitated, arose and left 
the room without speaking. The reason of 
this to Laura was altogether unaccountable.— 
Her aunt Cleaveland, always so mild, so calm, 
to be thus strongly disturbed! _ What could it 
mean? What could there be in her maidenly 
fears to excite the feelings of one so good, and 
wise and gentle? An hour afterwards, and 
while she yet sat, sober and perplexed in mind, 
in the same place where Mrs. Cleaveland had 
left her, a domestic came in and said that her 
aunt wished to see her in her own room.— 
Laura attended her immediately. She found 
her calm and self-possessed, but paler than usu- 
al. 

« Sit down beside me, dear,” Mrs. Cleave- 
land said, smiling faintly, as her niece came 
in. 

“ What you said this morning, Laura, she 
began, after a few moments, “recalled my own 
early years so vividly, that I could not keep 
down emotions I had deemed long since pow- 
erless. The cause of these emotions it is nuw, 
I clearly see, my duty to reveal—that is, to you. 
For years | have carefully avoided permitting 
my mind to go back to the past in vain musings 
over scenes that bring no pleasant thoughts, 
no glad feelings. I have, rather, looked into 
the future with a steady hope, a calm reliance. 
But, for your sake, | will deaw aside the veil. 
May the relation I am now about to give you 
have the effect I desire. Then shall I not suf- 
fer in vain. How vividly, at this moment do I 
remember the joyful feelings that pervaded 
my bosom when, like you a maiden, I looked 
forward to my wedding day. Mr. Cleaveland 
was a man, in many respects, like Henry Ar- 
mour. Proud, firm, yet gentle and amiable 
when not opposed ;—a man with whom I might 
have been supremely happy ;—a man whose 
faults I might have corrected—not by open op- 
position to them—not by seeming to notice 
them,—but by leading him to see them himself. 
But this course I did not pursue. I was proud; 
I was self willed; I was unyielding. Ele- 
ments like these can never come into opposi- 
tion without a victory on either side being as 
disastrous as the defeats. We were married. 
Oh, how sweet was the promise of my wed- 
ding day! Of my husband I was very fond. 
Handsome, educated, and with talents ofa high 
order, there was everything about him to make 
the heartofa young wife proud. Tenderly 
we loved each other. Like days in Elysium 
passed the first few months of our wedded life. 
Our thoughts and wishes were one. After 
that, gradually a change appeared to come over 
my husband. He deferred less readily to my 
wishes. His own will was more frequently 
opposed to mine, and his contentions for victo- 
ry longer and longer continued. This surpri- 
sed and pained me. But it did not occur to 
me that my tenaciousness of opinion might 
seem as strange to him as did his to me. It 
did not occur to me, that there would be a pro- 
priety in my deferring to him—at least so far 
as to give up opposition. I never for a mo- 
ment reflected that a proud, firm-spirited man, 
might be driven off from an opposing wife rath- 
er than drawn closer, and united in tenderer 
bonds. I only perceived my rights as an equal 
assailed. And from that point of view saw his 
conduct as dogmatical and overbearing, when- 
ever he resolutely set himself against me, as 
was far too frequently the case. 

“One day,—we had been married about six 
months,—he said to me, a little seriously, 
yet smiling as he spoke, “Jane, did not I see 
you on the street this morning?” “ You did,” 
I replied. “ And with Mrs. Corbin?” “ Yes.” 
My answer to this last question was not given 
in a very pleasant tone. The reason was this. 
Mrs. Corbin, a recent acquaintance, was no 
favorite with my husband; and had more than 
once mildly suggested to me that she was not, 
in his view, a fit associate for me. It occurred 
to me, that I ought to be the best judge of my 
female associates, and that for my husband to 
make any objections was an assumption on his 
part, that, as a wife, I was called upon to resist. 
{ had not, on previous occasions, said anything 
very decided, contenting myself with parrying 
his objections laughingly. This time, howev- 
er, | was in a less forbearing mood. “I wish 
you would not make that woman your friend,” 
he said, after I had admitted that he was right 
in his observation. “ And why not, pray ?” I 
asked, looking at him quite steadily. “For 
reasons before given, Jane,” he replied, mild- 
ly, but firmly. “ There are reports in circula- 
tion touching her character that I fear are-—” 
“They are false!” I interrupted him. “I 
know they are false!” Ispoke with a sudden 
excitement. My voice trembled, my cheek 
burned, and I was conscious my eye shot forth 
no mild light. “ They are trae—I know they 
are true!” Mr. Cleaveland said, sternly, but 
apparently unruffled. “I don’t believe it,” I 
retorted. “1 know her far better. She is an 
injured woman.” 


“Jane,” my husband said, his voice slightly 
trembling,—you are my wife. As pace a 
reputation is as dear to me as the apple of my 

e. - Suspicion has been cast upon Mrs. Cor- 
bin, and that I have good reason for believing 
well founded. If you associate with her—if 
you are seen upon the street with her, your 

air fame will receive a taint. is I cannot 
permit.” 

__ “ There was, to my mind, a threat contained 
in this last sentence—a threat of authorita- 
live intervention. At this my pride took fire. 

“Cannot permit,” I said, drawing myself 
up.“ What do you mean, Mr. Cleaveland ?” 

The brow of my husband instantly flushed. 
He was silent for a moment or two. Then he 


said, with forced calmness, yet in a resolute, 
meaning tone, 


“ Jane, I do not wish you to kee 
with Mrs. Corbin.” . m Toney 
“ T witt !” was my indignant reply. 
_“ His face grew deadly pale. For a moment 
his whole frame trembled as if some fear- 
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struggled with affection and duty. At the e 
of that time the latter triumphed, and I hast- 
ened after my husband to ask his forgiveness 
for what I had said. But he was not in the 
parlors. He was not in the house! I asked a 
servant if she had seen him, and received for 
reply that he had gone out. eo 

“ Apxiously hes the hours until nightfall. 
The sad twilight, as it gathered dimly around, 
threw.a-deeper gloom over my heart. .My 
husband usually came before dark. Now he 
was away beyond his accustomed hour. In- 
stead of returning gladly to meet his young 
wile, he was staying away, because that young 
wife had thrown off the attractions of love and 

resented to him features harsh and repulsive. 
How anxiously I longed to hear his footsteps 
—to see his face—to hear his voice. The 
moment of his entrance I resolved should be 
the moment of my hunble confession of wrong 
—of my faithful promise never again to set up 
my will determinedly in opposition to his 
judgement. But minute after minute pass- 
ed after nightfall—hours succeeded min- 
utes—and these rolled on until the whole 
night wore away, and he cane not back to me. 
As the grey light of morning stole into my 
chamber, a terrible fear took hold of me that 
made my heart grow still in my bosom—the 
fear that he would never return—that | had 
driven him off from me. Alas! this fear 
was too nigh the truth. The whole of that 
day passed, and the next, without any tidings. 
No one had seen him since he left me. An 
anxious excitement spread among his friends. 
The only accountI could give of him was 
that he had parted from me in good heaith, 
and in a sane mind. 

“ A week rolled by, and still no word came. 
[ was nearly distracted. What I suffered no 
tongue can tell, no heart concieve. I have 
often wondered that I did aot become insane. 
But, from this sad condition I was saved.— 
Through all, my reason, though often trem- 
bling, did not once forsake me. It was on the 
tenth day from that upon which we jarred so 
heavily, that a letter came to me, post marked 
New York, and endorsed “in haste.” My 
hands trembled so that 1 could with diffeulty 
break the seal. ‘The contents were to the ef- 
fect that my husband had been lying for sev- 
eral days at one of the hotels there, very ill, 
but now passed the crisis of his disease, and 
thought by the physician to be out of danger. 
The writer urged me, from my husband, to 
come on immediately. In eight hours from 
the time I received that letter 1 was in New 
York. Alas! it was too late. The disease 
had returned with double violence, and snapp- 
ed the feeble thread of life. I never saw my 
husband’s living face again.” 

The self-possession of Mrs. Cleaveland, at 
this part of her narrative, gave way. Cover- 
ing her face with her hands, she sobbed vio- 
lently, while the tears came trickling through 
her fingers. 

“ My dear Laura,” she resumed, after the 
lapse of many minutes, looking up as she 
spoke with a clear eye, and a sober but placid 
countenance, “it is for your sake that I have 
turned my gaze resolutely back. May the 
painful history I have given you make a deep 
impression upon your heart. Let it warn you 
of the sunken rock upon which my bark foun- 
dered. Avoid carefully, religiously avoid, set- 
ting yourself in opposition to your husband.— 
Should he prove unreasonable, or arbitrary, 
nothing is to be gained, and everything lost, 
by contention. By gentleness, by forbearance, 
by even suffering wrong at times, you will be 
able to win him over to a better spirit. An 
opposite course will assuredly put thorns in 
your pillow if you adopt it. Look at the un- 
happy condition of the friends you have nam- 
ed. Their hasbands are, in their eyes, exact- 
ing, domineering tyrants. But this need not 
be. Let them act truly the woman’s part.— 
Let them not oppose, but yield, and they will 
find that their present tyrants will become 
their lovers. Above all, never, under any cir- 
cumstances, either jestingly or in earnest, say 
“I will,” when you are opposed. That dec- 
laration is never made without its robbing the 
wife of a portion of her husband’s confidence 
and love. Its utterance has dimmed the fire 
upon many a smiling hearth-stone.” 

Laura could not reply. The relation of her 
aunt had deeply shocked her feelings. But 
the words she had uttered sunk into her heart; 
and when her trial came—-when she was tempt- 
ed to set her will in opposition to her hus- 
band’s, and resolutely to contend for what she 
deemed right, a thought of Mrs. Cleaveland’s 
story would puta seal upon her lips. It was 
well. The character of Henry Armour too 
nearly resembled that of Mr. Cleaveland. He 
could illy have brooked a wife's opposition.— 
But her tenderness, her forbearance, her devot- 
ed love, bound her to him with cords that 
drew closer and closer each revolving year.— 
She never opposed him further than to express 
a difference of opinion when such a difference 
existed, and its utterance was deemed useful ; 
and she carefully avoided, on all occasions, 
doing any thing that he in the smallest degree 
disapproved. The consequence was that her 
opinion was always weighed by him carefully, 
and often referred to. A mutual confidence, 
and a mutual dependance upon each other, 
gradually took the place of early reserves, and 
now they sweetly draw together—now they 
smoothly glide along the stream of life, blessed 
indeed in all their marriage relations. Who 
will say that Laura did not act a wise part ? 


’ 


Who will = Hew in sacrificing self-will, she | f 


did not gain beyond all calculation? No one, 
surely. She is not her husband's slave, but 
his companion and equal. She has helped to 
reform, to remodel his character, and to make 
him less arbitrary, less self-willed, less di 

ed to be tyrannical. In her mild forbearance 
he has seen a beauty more attractive far than 
lip or cheek or beaming eye. Instead of look- 
ing “ his wife as below him, Henry Ar- 
mour feels that she is his superior, and as such, 
he tenderly s end lovingly cherishes her. 
He never thinks of obedience from her, but 
rather studies to conform himself to her 
most lightly spoken wish. To be thus united, 
what wife would not fora time sacrifice her 
feelings when her young, self-willed husband 
so far forgets himself as to become exacting ? 
The temporary loss will turn out in the future 
to be a great gain. 
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To the Memory of my Mother. 
BY S&S. MH. CLEMENTS. 


My mother ! to thy lonely grave 
When weary of the world I flee, 
That there the brimming heart may crave 
Full solace for its loss of thee. 
I lay ny head upon the clod 
That sleeps remorselessly on thine, 
And think when near thee, nearer God, 
Who guards at night thy lowly shrine. 


Wherever rest thy orbs of light, 
I feel they watch thy erring child, 
To guide his erring steps aright, 
As o’er his infancy they smiled. 
Whene’re the music of thy tongue 
Shall fall on the Redeemer’s ear, 
A prayer is breathed its notes among, 
For thy lone orphan struggling here. 


When sleep te weary eyelids falls 
And shuts the sense at silent eve, 
Comes pictured fancy, and recalls 
The form of her for whom I grieve. 
In waking, still the bosom bleeds 
For d&per sympathy than tears, 
And memory yet unwearied pleads 
With the sad emphasis of years. 








Farewe._t.— We remember of having once 
stood on the deck of a vessel to bid farewell to 
one who was to travel many a mile distant. 
The last word that was spoken was “farewell,,’ 
tremulously, as if the heart was too full, and 
choked the utterance. What a world of mean- 
ing there is in that word! ‘The mother 
breathes, as her first-born departs, and she 
hears the cherubs whisper, as they bear its 
young soul away, “ We have no business 
here.” It is the child’s word to the mother, 
whose arms have so often supported his tender 
orm, whose eyes have so olteu beamed forth 
kindness, whose lips have never been loosed 
but to utter the melody of affection, as he be- 
holds her now, a stark and stiffened corpse, 
the spirit far away from its tenement, wander- 
ing amid the biissful homes, where love keeps 
its undisputed throne. 

It is the language of the wife to the dying 
husband, as years of comfort and solace are at 
length to close, and the light of life to be for- 
ever quenched. It is the mariner’s last word, 
as he bounds upon the gallant bark, and spreads 
its canvass to the breeze. It is the word of 
ambition, as it looks back on the desolate tow- 
ers which his fancy had built in fairy splen- 
dor. Itis the language of the brother when 
he stands by the grave of a young sister. 
snatched away in purity and innocence, “ere 
earth had profaned what was meant for the 
skies.” It is the lover's last word as he parts 
from her who has been the object of idolatry, 
and knows not whether on earth they shall 
ever meet again. Is it not when uttering that 
word our attention naturally tends to that 
abode where parting shall forever cease, and 
farewell be unknown ?@—[ Balm of Gilead. 





Tue Way or tae Worip.—* He’s dead !” 
How frequently is that brief but admonitory 
sentence uttered without exciting any but the 
most transient emotion—without awakening a 
deeper or more permanent reflection than the 
next passing thought will entirely obliterate 
from the mind? Two friends shall casually 
meet after a temporary separation, and inquire 
after a third and mutual friend. “ He’s dead!” 
is the melancholy and impressive rejoinder.— 
If a man of busines. perhaps he also was one 
who entered largely into all their speculations 
—all their projects for the advancement of their 
fortunes—all their worldly schemes of aggran- 
dizement—yet “he’s dead!” The intelligence 
is received with an exclamation of surprise—a 
significant shake of the head—a sensation 
nearly allied to pity and regret; but it is not 
heard “as if an angel spoke ; and as time pas- 
ses, they hurry off without farther comment to 
their respective counting-houses, where the 
unexpected information of the rise in sugars— 
the depression of the money market—the fail- 
ure of some great house in which they had 
placed implicit confidence, or some equally vi- 
tal and important affair demands their imme- 
diate attention—totally absorbs their minds, 
and they entirely forget that they have just 
heard an echo of their own inevitable doom. 


Metropolitan Magazine. 





The use of Marrying.—Galignani relates the 
following amusing anecdote : 

A jolly young fellow, named Roubille, made 
his appearance at the bar of the Correctional 
Tribunal, with such a stereotyped smile on his 
lips, expressive of self-contentment and good 
nature, that every one present was astonish- 
ed when it was found that he was charged 
with beating his wife. The following colloquy 
ensued between the President and the priso- 
ner. 

“ You are accused of beating and kicking 
your wife.” 

“ Aye, aye; it’s a habit I’ve got.” 

“You would do well to get rid of it.” 

“ Of my wife? I should like nothing bet- 
ter.” 

“ No, no, not that, you know perfectly well 
what I mean. Have you any reason to com- 
plain of your wife.” 

“I don’t know that I have. But you must 

see when 1 am in a rage it must fall upon 
something, and as my wife is always at home, 
why she catches it.” 
“ You show a most deplorable want of feel- 
“If it did not fall on her I should be break- 
ing the furniture, but there’s no such risk, you 
know, in striking my wife.” 

Here the President exclaimed, “ Hold your 
tongue, man! you only aggravate your of- 


in 


ence.” 

The Tribunal sentenced him to two months 
imprisonment, on hearing which, his everlast- 
ing smile left him and he remarked, “ Well I 
certainly did not expect that. Two months 
for sla ing one’s wife! What's the use of 
ma iad 


DILLINGAM & BICKNELL, 


BNE on hand, at No. 3, Marker 
. A e' ' : ey 2 . 
Drugs, Medicines, Paints, Oils § Dye Stuffs, 
White Lead; Linseed Oil; Spirits Turpentine; J . 
Coach and al Varnish; Chrome and Vent. hea: 
Red Lead; Lit ; Chrome, Paris, French and Im- 
se 1 Green; Verdigria; Chrome and French Yellow; 

il Vitriol; Rosin; Whiting, and every article usual- 
ly found in a Drug and Paint Store. 

Augusta, April 29, 1844. 18-tf. 


WINDOW GLASS. 


FT. German Glass, 2500 ft. Ameri- 
can Glass, from 6 by 8 to 18 by 22, 








just and for sale by 
EAIRBANKS & EVELETH, 
No. 4, Phaniz Building, Water St. 
April 16. 16 
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Grimes’ Smut Machines. 
THYHE eubscriber continues the manufacture of these 
Machines, atthe Machine Shop of 1.G. Jounsont 
in Augusta. He has sold, within the last twelve 
months, one hundred, (7 4ll of which have given 
perfect satisfaction. £1 Peraune desirous of testing 
the atility and power of these Machines may take them 
on trial, and retarn them if dissatisfied. 
A correspondent of the Age Speaks of these Ma- 
chines as foilows: 
“Mr. Eorror:—Among the ‘thousand and one’, 
patent machines offered for sule at the present day, 









there is one tv which my att ntion hos been called, 
which is no humbug; | allude to * Grimes’ Patent 
Smut Machine.’ Having one of these Machines in 
my own mill, I speak «dvisedly, when I say, that if 
properly set up, it isa perfect cure for smutty grain. 
It combines in itself three of the most important quali- 
ties for any machine, namely,—simplicity of constrac- 
tion, durability of material, and compactness of form, 
One of these Machines is now in operation at Mr. 
Bridge's grist mill, in Augasta, where gentlemen inter. 
e-ted would do well to call, and satisfy themselves by 
per-onal inspection of the above facts. Su thinks a 
Mecuanic.’ Apply to l. G. Jounsonw, ALLEN 
LAMBARD, or the subscriber. 
HOMER WEBSTER. 
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SHINGLE MACHINES. 


HE subscriber is now making Shingle Machines 

at the MACHINE SHOP in this place, and 
he would request those wanting a good Shingle Ma- 
chine to call on him and examine the improvement he 
has made inthe Machine for sawing shingles. By 
his improvement one eighth more shingles can be 
aadiiated in the same given time than by any 
other machine now in use on the old plan. The a- 
bove machines are warranted to give perfect satisfac- 
tion or no sale. 

Having put in operation forty of these machines 
the past year, the fact of their having given satisfic- 
tion is the surest guaranty of a good machine. The 
machines will be delivered and put in operation in 
any part of the state if required. Persons wishing to 
purchase will do well by culling on or writing to the 
subscriber before purchasing elsewhere. Also the 

SIDE CLAPBOARD MACHINE 
made to order. These machines are now taking the 
place of all kinds now in use. 

All kinds of JOB WORK done at short notice. 

CASTINGS of every description furnished of as 
good quality as can be found in the state. 

' I. G. JOHNSON. 

Augusta, April 1, 1844. 15-1f 


On the Hill! On the Hill! 


HORSE-SHOEING AND FARRIERING. 


HE Subscriber, very grateful for past favors, 

would beg leave to inform his fiiends and the 
public generally, that he still continues to carry on 
the shop formerly occupied by WYMAN & THOMS, 
where he holds himsalf in reidiness to do all work 
entrusted to his care with neatness and despatch. 
He has in his employ a man who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with horse-shoeing, and a Farrier who has 
had fifteen years experience at the business, and is 
acquainted with all the diseases of the horse, and 
will also effectually eure horses of over-reaching, in- 
terfering, false quarters §&c. He also has the best 
workmen in Carriage Work im all its various branch- 
es. Elliptic Springs and Iron Axles made to order, 











and warranted. Axes, and all kinds of Edge Tools| 


made and repaired, &c. 

j 7 All work done as chexp as the cheapest, and 
warranted to give suiisfaction, or no pay. 

B. N. THOMS. 

— FOR SALE. An elegant new BRICK 

**g(0] HOUSE, which will be sold for two thirds its 
cost. Inquire as above. 

Augusta, Nov. 13, 1843. im 





Mardware Wotice. 


HE subscribers have purchased the stock of 


Hardware of A. B. Lincoln & Co., and will con- 
tinue the business at the Old Stand, where we shal! 
keep a full assortment of Hardware, Cutlery, Iron 
§& Steel, Glass, Nails, Stoves, Fire Frames, Tin 
Ware, Sheet Lead and Lead Pipe, and every article 
usually kept in a Hardware and Stove Store. Those 
wishing to purchase goods in the above line are invit- 
ed to give us a call, at the 


Ist & 2d Doors North of the Pest Office. 
LEWIS P. MEAD & CO. 





~~ 


N. B. Forsile as above, Birnaby & Mooer’s 
Double Mould Board Side Hill § Levl Land Pioughs, 
forthe Counties of Kennebec, Somerset and Frank- 
lin. All kinds of Tin and Sheet Iron Work done to 
order. 

Augusta, April 5, 1844. 15 


Hard Ware & Saddlery. 


FPAIRBANKS & EVELETH, 


T No. 4, Ph. nix Building, Water Street, Au- 
+E gusta, are now receiving their Spring supply of 
HARD WARE AND SADDLERY GOODS, 
which they offer for sale at the lowest prices for cash 
or good credit, at wholesile and retail. Persons pur- 
chasing goods to sell agiin are respectfully solic ted 





ed in Boston. 
April 16, 1844. 16 


Garden Toois &c. 


ARDEN HOES, Rikes, Spides, Trowels, cast 
steel and Iron Shovels, ‘‘Perkins’’ and other 
Hoes, Manure Forks, Hoe Handles, Girden Lines, 
Bedcords, Fishing Lines, &c. &c. for sile by 
L. P. MEAD, & CO, 
Ist § 24 doors North of the Post Office. 
April 30, 1844. 18 








Cisterns—Ce lar Hottoms, Ac. 


— Subscriber would inform the public that he 

builds Cisterns on the most approved plan. 
Thes: cisterns have been much approved by those 
whe have bad them built, They can be built in 
cellars any time of the year The water, if a 
cleanser is attached,will be sweet and pure for drink 
ing or cooking My priee is as follows. 

For a Cisiern holding 20 hogsheads I have a dol- 
ler per hogshead, [ finding cement—for one holding 
les than 20 hogsheads | have one dollar and twen- 
ty-fixe cents per hogshead. The proprietor finds 
the brick, and it will take about 100 bricks to a 
hogshead of 100 gallons. 

Those who wish for farther information respect- 
ing the use and durability of these Costerns are re- 
lerred to S. P. Benson Esq., Capt. 8S Benjamin and 
others in Winthrop Village. C.C Bailey and Mr. 
Raymond of Bath John Means. Esq, Wm.Hoort, Exq 
Silas Leonard, Exq and others of Augusta. lle 
also lays Celfar Bottoms in cement, which are wa- 
ter proof, Price 50 cents per square yord. Any 
one desirous of obtaining a fountain of pure, soft 
water, or a dry and rat preof cellar bottom, may ap- 
ply to G. A. BLAKE of Augusta, and it shall be 
done at short notice. 


Augusta, Nov. )343. 
E subscriber, 


fe town, will eae teal in which he 


now lives, situated on Willow St. on the east side of 

Go rier sere pailie, "h-eem dees ‘ied ie 

° or 18 

attached to the houes, « Gret rate well of wate:, and 

i adaasan &c. Posses- 
ay. 


S. T. HOUGHTON. 
Augusta, April 30, 1844. 18 


TAILORING 
AT THE SHOP OF ALL COLOURS, 
wt be executed in a better style, and at a 
cheaper rate, than at any other shop on the 
Kennebec River. 
GARMENTS CUT at any hour in the day, from 
8 A. M. to 5 P. M., and warranted to fit, for a small- 


= 





conveniences for k 
sion given by the 1 








er sum than is cha bo dew neyo establishment in 
town. Let those w bt, call and see. 
* "WM. H. CHISAM. 
Augusta, April 8, 1844. 15 


to give us a call, as we sell as low as can be purchas- | 


Improved Breeds of Swine. 


ip ye subscriber would give notice to those y), 
are desirous of improving their breeds of ,,, ir , 
that he motes on hand, at his Piggery—abow three 
miles from Winthrop Village—some of the mos ~ 
proved breeds of swine, which he will sell on reas, 
able terms. a 
He has full blooded Berkshires, and crosses of th 
| Berkshire with the Bedford, Berkshire with the Ne,” 
bury White, Berkshire with the Mackay, Berks,” 
and China. : _ 
Farmers, or others, who are in want of either of +) 
above breedg will do well to call and examine He 
is making arrangements to introduce other breed, . 
the spring, and he confidently hopes he sha) be shi, 
to give satisfaction to those who are anxious 4, ~ 
prove their swine by any of the full bloods o, ereenes 
which he may have. ISAAC BOWLEs : 
Winthrop, January 1, 1844.—1f1 ~ 


ee 
Rheumatism cured for 25 cen: 
ALLDS’ Vecerasre Rueumaric p 


° . LAt. 

e TER is now offered to the public with the 
utmost confidence, as a sure Remedy for this painful 
disease. Hundieds have been CURED, ang one ee . 
enjoying life, who had been laid by for montis ze 4 
years, and are ready to give their testimony jp ¢,,,,. 
of this Plaster over all others; and many, who, a wd 








having tried every thing else, have been ey), 
_eured by this Plaster. JI7 IS SOMETHIN 6 
| VE W, and only needs an application to prove itself 
Such has been the call for them within six months 
past, that the proprietor has not been able, at ,\j 
\times, to SUPPLY. The proprietor has in his pose 
| session hundreds certificates of cures and of the ef, 
cacy of this Plaster. This Plaster not only ex), sthe 
Rheumatism, but is one of the best remedies fo, nein 
}in the side, back or limbs, or very stiengt)ening 
plaster for a weak sinking stomach. These is 4 pi) 
of directions accompanying every box, and aie to be 
had of the following gentlemen, authorised agents 
namely: 
Reuben Partridge, Augusta; Nathenie! Shaw, Hy!. 
lowell; Ancyl Clark, Gardiner; A'phonso H. Cia) 
Pittston; Eli. s Haskell, Jeflerson; Caleb Hod: don 
Hodgdon’s Mills, Lincoln county ; Genthrer& Moise 
| Waldoboro’; William Walker, Peru; 8. C. Moulioy, 
Wayne; J. B. Fillebiown, Readted; S. nv e! Cc} - 
idler, Winthrop; Noth Bosworth, Canton Mills: Joby 
| Hersey, Canton Point. 
"N. B. All communications on account of this 
| Plister, must be directed to JoHN Sarronn. 2d, 
| Esq., Monmouth, Maine, (post piid,) General Avent 
for the State of Maine. Price, per box, 25 cents, 
arch, 1844, tf 10 











Gicau. aMglish Remedy 
OR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, AND CON- 


q SUMPTION! The time has come when Consump- 
tion may be classed with the curable diseases, The must 
fearful malaty of our climate has been conquered ! The 
most fatal of all diseases has yielded at last to the skill of 
man. 

BUCHANS HUNGARIAN BALSAM OF LIFE 
will speedily and certainly cure Consumption, even in its 
mest hopeless forms, and in all ordinary diseases of the 
Chest and Lungs, it is the most perfect and admirable reme- 
dy known to the civilized world. 

The Hungarian Balsam was first discovered by Dr. Bu- 
| chan, of London, England, and has been tested for six years 
| by the most eminent Physicians in great Britain, and va the 
continent of Europe, where it has proved the 

GRFAT AND ONLY REMFDY. 

It has recently been introduced into the United States, 
under the immediate superintendence of the inventor, and 
is now literally sweeping Consumption from the land.— 
What inoculation is to the Small Pox, the Hungarian Bal- 
sam is to Consumption—an insurmountable barrier! 

Chemists, Physicians, Medical Societies, and the great 
body of consumptive patients, every where, admit that the 
most important work of the age bas been accomplished— 
Consumption can be cured. 

All Panaceas, Expectorants, Syrups aud Drops have 
| been discarded as useless—all systems of Inhalation, Va- 
por baths, tar smoke, changes of climate, &c. have been 
rejected—and the wonderful product of the Hungarian Guin, 
obtained from the **Melsonga,”’ or tree of life, is now uni- 
versally received by consumptives, as the 


ONLY SOURCE OF HOPE. 

Let no person afflicted with a severe and obstinate Cough, 
Inflamation of the Lungs, Asthma, or any of the symptoms 
of Consumption, lose a moment of time in seeking relief 
| from this great English Remedy. Delays are dangerous, 
and all other pretended remedies are not only useless, but 
fatally delusive. 

Every family in the United States should be supplied 
with Buchan’s Hungarian Balsam of Life, not only to coun- 
teract the consumptive tendencies of the climate, but to be 
used as a preventive medicine in all cases of colds, coughs, 
spitting of blood, pain in the side and chest, irritation and 
soreness of the lungs, bronchitis, difficulty of breathing, 
hectic fever, night sweats, emaciation and genneral de- 
bility, asthma, influenza, whooping congh, and croup. 

The great merit of Dr. Buchan’s Balsam is this—that in 
all cases of pulmonary consumption it gives 


IMMEDIATE RFLIFF. 

A single bottle will reveal its astonishing virtues, and 
open at once the fountain of Health and Strength to the af- 
flicted. 

(> Price of the Balsam only one dollar per bottle, with 
fall Directions, Dissertation on Consumption, Notices, and 
certificates of Remarkable Cures, &c. 

DAVID F. BRADLEE, Sole Agent for the United 
States, 119, Court Street, Boston. 

AGENTS.—Augusta, J. E. LADD, Wm. Caldwell; 

















Bangor, D. B : Belfast, H. G. O. Washburu; Both, 
A. +, Page; Bucksport, Barnard & Hill; Brunswick, Dr. 
Wm. Baker; Calair, J. 8. Richards & Co.; Dexter, A. 
3S. French; , Dr. E. Richardson; Franhfort, James 


, Eastport 
B. Chick; Frankfort Village, N. Gilman & Co.; Gardiner, 
H. Smith & Co.; Hail. well, Samuel Adams; Kennelunk, 
Alex. Warren; Lubec, James Nason; Newlurgh, C.D. 
Gilman; Portland, George Colman; Richmond, J. W. 
Avery; Saco, Frederick F. Storer; Skowhegan, A. F. 
Parlin; Thomaston, T. Fog & Co.; Winthrop, Stanley & 


Clark; Wiscassett, J. B. Frith; Waterville, R. W. Pray; 
Wayne, S. C. Moulton. 
March 10, 1844. _ Gall, 





Cabinet Work at reduced prices. 
DAVID KNOWLTON, 

N OAK STREET, would inform the public that 

he continues to carry on the Cabinet business, 

a few rods west of Granite Bank, Oak street, where 
he keeps a small assortment of furniture. Persons 
wishing to , will do well to call and examine 
before they buy elsewhere. 


Augusta, Jan , 1844, 1 
N. B. All Kinds of old furniture repaired at on 


notice. D. 


Old Umbrella Frames. 


ASH paid for O'd Umbrella Frames, by 
<PC Cc. M. GILBRETH, Water St., Au- 
gusta, Sign of the Umbrella. 
Feb. 28. 6 


For Sale. a 
PAIR of first rate OXEN, five years this 
A spring, well made and ag a ay “ girth 
over 6 feet. For pre part inquire at thia, 
ffice, f the su 4 
“ “Aprit 80. 18 ELIAB BLAKE. 























